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CONCEPTS AS INTEGRATORS 


W. Preston WARREN 
Professor of Philosophy 
F. Davin Martin 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
H. R. Garvin 


Assistant Professor of English 
Bucknell University 


I 


HIS essay is a rationale for an educational program of inte- 
waa on the highest level, that is, the conceptual level. 

“Integration” has commonly meant an attempt at some variety 
of general education, and occasionally it has meant that some at- 
tempt was made to relate the different areas of our common cul- 
ture. As the report of the United States Commissioner on the 
humanities in general education reveals, the desire for integrative 
order has resulted in survey and cross-sectional courses as well as 
in so-called “personality-integration” courses, genetic studies of 
western civilization through great books, and “humanities” pro- 
grams restricted to literature and the arts. 

This continuing search for integration is symptomatic of a need 
in our educational system, and, incidentally, of the relative failure 
of the programs so far presented. The need for integrative studies 
has been felt more and more, but the time allotted to general-edu- 
cation courses remains the same. Some of the programs, it is true, 
are of notable value, but not one of them has used systematically 
the special conceptual techniques that can really attack—with sig- 
nificant economy in the time allotted—the problems of integration. 
The fields of study have been either too narrowly or too loosely 
conceived, or else the methods used have been inadequate. 

Our purpose is to meet these problems head-on. A lack of con- 
ceptual clarity and order marks general education today. This lack 
is crucial in the essential subject matter of the main fields of study, 
in the methods used in these fields, and in the principles formu- 
lated. In higher education, the emphasis must be on a vigorous 
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search for an integral organizing of ideas (or concepts) rather 
than on the transitory demands, often immature, of the student’s 
personality. Personalities may of course be integrated on many 
levels. It is the function of a college to offer opportunity for inte- 
gration primarily on the highest level, the conceptual level, be- 
cause even the keenest of minds tend toward random, inadequate, 
and undependable generalizations when they are not trained in 
intellectual integration. 

Our proposal, therefore, is conceived as a direct attack upon 
these focal questions of integration. We believe that the program 
to be outlined below is distinctive; but it should be noted that it 
draws fully upon the rest of the curriculum, and that it can and 
should complement any of the general-education programs now 
current. If enough college students are offered a curriculum with 
a rich intellectual content and, in addition, an opportunity to learn 
the conceptual techniques really capable of integrating their 
knowledge and of pointing towards its practical values, the im- 
mediate effects upon such students and the long-term effects upon 
society will, we think, be highly significant. 

Today, the ordinary student is well-nigh stultified by a seem- 
ingly aimless profusion of subjects and facts, as well as by a be- 
wildering diversity in education and in society, in mores and in 
morals, in thought and in action. The results have been eloquently 
pointed out by Mr. Robert Maynard Hutchins and others. Often 
such a student loses hope of attaining ordered insights into the 
fields of knowledge ; he becomes a Philistine and rejects the values 
inherent in an understanding of the humanities and the natural 
and the social sciences. He cannot, therefore, base his active par- 
ticipation in society upon an intellectual and humanistic under- 
standing of the problems of society, of the methods by which 
they have been solved in the past, and of the ends to be sought in 
individual and social living. Even gifted students, because they do 
not receive the necessary kind of basic intellectual direction, fall 
into the hasty acceptance of the momentarily fashionable notions 
in politics, morals, and philosophy, and shift waywardly with the 
winds of doctrine. 

Our program has as its major objective a theoretic, fundamental 
understanding of the fields of knowledge, of the individual and 
society, and of their functional, integrative relationships. It offers 
to colleges and universities, with all their legitimate and welcome 
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diversities, a unifying core of studies. It does not displace courses 
in the specialized curricula; for integration and specialization are 
complementary functions of a college, integration providing the 
means of interrelating the specialties. Nor does the program re- 
quire of the colleges and universities—with a few obvious excep- 
tions——any important changes in their purposes (whether these 
purposes be technical, humanistic, religious, personal, or social). 

Nor are there social or educational dangers in the kind of unity 
we envisage. A historic contribution of the democratic idea is the 
fostering of a rich variety of ends and means; and at its best the 
democratic idea should operate to effect a proper fusion of variety 
and unity. Our program will not impose upon students any ex- 
clusive kind of integration or any one Weltanschauung. Rather, 
the materials we propose for study will make available to stu- 
dents—for their investigation, analysis, and criticism—the most 
significant processes and techniques of integration and (wherever 
necessary and feasible) the most significant points of view of 
differing experts. In the past, intellectual and social “unity”— 
whether based on one type or on all five types of integration dis- 
cussed in detail below—has now and again been imposed upon 
universities and societies. The kinds of conceptual integration we 
envisage, however, are clearly not “authoritarian.” Our concern is 
to point up the various possibilities of the conceptually integra- 
tive approach to knowledge. 


II 


Distinguishable among the different possibilities in conceptual 

integration are the following: 

1) the encyclopedic—attempts at inclusive, piecemeal, jig-saw 
assembling of data; 

2) the critical—going back epistemologically to common postu- 
lates and presuppositions of valid inquiry, as, for example, 
in Kant—(when this epistemological inquiry is based mainly 
on analyses of language, the result is semantic integration) ; 

3) the deductively formulated—as in mathematics, theoretical 
physics, and partially in theories of philosophy such as 
Spinoza’s ; 

4) the meaningfully correlated—a looser form of relation- 
ship than is found in deductively formulated theory ; 
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5) the functional—practical action in fields such as statesman- 

ship and the psychology of personality. 

Since our idea of conceptual integration demands, both philo- 
sophically and educationally, a clear understanding of concepts 
and their integrative functions, we shall now analyze these types 
more carefully. 

Conceptual integration may include, in varying degrees, all the 
above-mentioned types. It is in their failure to give full signifi- 
cance to the third and fourth types, however, that most programs 
of integrative education have been defective. The other types are 
essential and important, but they are superficial and incomplete 
unless they are related to the more fundamental kinds of con- 
ceptual integration. 

Encyclopedic integration aims at carrying “general education” 
to its inclusive limit. By the gradual assembling of all validated 
facts, like the piecing together of the parts of a puzzle, integration 
apparently is to be achieved. But, if these pieces are to assume 
the order of a completed puzzle, key concepts or first principles 
as well as subordinate concepts or second principles are obviously 
required, as the history of any science or discipline clearly indi- 
cates. Otherwise, to mention just one difficulty, the encyclopedist 
will have no adequate criteria enabling him to decide how to place 
the parts of his puzzle in relation to one another or how to deter- 
mine when his puzzle is complete. Unfortunately, facts do not pre- 
sent themselves in circumscribed lots with clear-cut tags indicating 
their relations to other facts. Now, of course, the encyclopedists 
must use principles, but their “positivistic” bent tends to prevent 
them from making their principles explicit.1 The result is that, 
since their principles are mainly implicit, there is left little oppor- 
tunity for concurrent critical evaluation. Encyclopedic integration 
is an incomplete, implicit conceptual approach which has, in fact, 
produced very little integration. 

The very word “integration” is much stronger than what is 
represented by the encyclopedic, the critical, or the purely func- 
tional modes. Functional integration, for example, depends on first 
principles, but it actually deals in second rather than first prin- 


* See, for instance, Otto Neurath, “Unified Science as Encyclopedic Integra- 


tion,” The International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I, no. 1 (1938). 


This article presents an excellent summary of the aims of the movement 
for a “unified science.” 
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ciples. By itself, it has no intellectual hub—only the spokes which 
for the moment sustain its operations. That these may and do col- 
lapse unexpectedly is to be anticipated because of the nature of 
the uncompleted and noncentered structure of functional integra- 
tion; for it operates without explicit philosophical awareness. To 
be complete, critical and semantic integration—like the encyclo- 
pedic—must ultimately make full use of either the deductively 
formulated or the meaningfully correlated types of integration. 
Critical and semantic integration is basic, however, to all other 
types, and we shall so deal with it in Part I (Conditions of Valid 
Inquiry) of this program. 


It is in deductively formulated systems, as in mathematics and 
physical theory, that we find a type of integration that is best 
established and most effective. Starting with undefined elements 
and postulates (formed out of these elements) and proceeding to 
theorems (and to theorems built on theorems), mathematicians and 
physicists erect a structure of thought in which the relationship of 
concepts is genuinely implicative and integral. These concepts may 
and, furthermore, often do find counterparts in the world of per- 
ceptual discrimination. Such implicative systems and procedures, 
accordingly, frequently lead to the discovery of existences before 
scientific instruments and sense organs actually record them. This 
is conceptual integration. It is integration not only of thought but 
also of thought in relation to situations and things. Such a con- 
sistent and coherent conceptual structure, which is also empirically 
applicable and relatively adequate, is the ideal of an intelligible and 
defensible integration of any human variety. 


Now, concepts on every level are integrative to some degree— 
from simple rudimentary concepts (such as color) to complex 
first principles (such as the conservation of mass-energy). For 
example, redness (and, of course, the concepts that are implicitly 
related to it) embraces all cases and variants of the hue “red” and 
is thus integrative of all (chromatic) reds. At a higher (i.e., a 
more inclusive) level, we have types of concepts which include 
color and a variety of other characteristics. Examples are “chair- 
ness” and “axeness”—concepts which distinguish either a chair 
or an axe. Another example, “treeness,” is distinctive enough for 
our purposes. This concept comprises types of color, pattern (trunk, 
branches, leaves, height, roundness), substantiality, life-processes, 
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and the like. The concepts of space and time are on still a different 
plane; they are much more abstract, integrating relations in space 
and time respectively. These are, therefore, much more advanced 
concepts—scientifically and philosophically. The notion of space- 
lime, in turn, is a very distinctive conceptual integrative achieve- 
ment. “Principles” are on an even higher integrative level. 

We must distinguish principles from other concepts (and propo- 
sitions )—and notably those special principles that have, to a high 
degree, either (1) logical fertility or (2) inclusive organizational 
effectiveness over broad reaches of validated empirical data; or 
both these characteristics. These we shall designate “first prin- 
ciples.” They are not the bricks or even the cement to be consoli- 
dated into the conceptual structure. They are, to repeat the figure, 
the very hub of the structure—that which gives it not only pat- 
tern or order but integral and substantial unity. 

In many fields the two criteria which differentiate first principles 
cannot be used jointly, as the cases of pure mathematics and of 
biology as contrasted with physics clearly illustrate. The pure 
mathematician (as such) is not concerned about the relevance of 
his system to empirical data. He is interested in a set of “con- 
cepts” from which extensive deductions (of the “if ... then” 
kind) are possible. If the set does not possess this potentiality, no 
important mathematical operations can proceed. And the further 
a mathematician can go with a logically deduced series of propo- 
sitions the better. Thus the basic requirement of his system is 
logical fertility, and the degree of such fertility in a pure mathe- 
matical system is the main standard of its excellence, assuming 
the logical consistency and coherence of the deductive operations. 

The hub of a mathematical system which provides for its order 
and substantial unity is, then, the set of propositions which ulti- 
mately generate the deductive operations. These propositions are 
the first principles, and in pure mathematics they are the basic 
postulates composed of the undefined elements (the bricks) of the 
system—or, in other words, the first “if” in the deductive chain. 

Theorems deduced from first principles are at best secondary 
principles, despite the fact that they in turn may and ought to 
serve as the “if” for further deductions, because their proof de- 
rives from the basic postulates. Hence the basic postulates possess 
the greater logical fertility because every deduction in the total 
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system ultimately derives from them, no matter how indirectly. 
This is not true of any theorem. The first principles of pure mathe- 
matics, therefore, are selected with a view to only one of our cri- 
teria—namely, logical fertility. 

On the other hand, the physicist, who applies mathematics, is 
concerned about the relation of his system to empirical data of a 
restricted kind. Like those of the mathematician’s, the concepts of 
the physicist’s system must have logical fertility. Indeed, this is 
presupposed in the very possibility of what is meant by system 
or deductively formulated theory. If it were not for this “sys- 
temic” generation—here used synonymously with deductively for- 
mulated theory—the concepts could only describe or organize the 
data, i.e., in the sense that the concept “red” describes a certain 
quality and that the concept of “redness” organizes all particular 
reds under a “universal.” But the physicist can do much more than 
merely describe—description being the function of statistically 
correlated science—and organize data; he can predicc precisely 
much of the functioning of his data and at times even discover 
data before they have been observed. 





This is possible because he uses nonobservable and even non- 
picturable concepts (¢.g., the electron) with such logical fertility 
that a chain of implications can be deduced which make possible 
the connection with, and the prediction of, the observables, i.e., the 
empirical data. The connection between the conceptual component 
and the empirical component is provided for by certain “rules 
of correspondence.””* 

Like the mathematician, the physicist thus possesses a deduc- 
tively formulated theory, but, unlike the mathematician, he relates 
his system to empirical data. Also like the mathematician, the 
physicist has a set of basic postulates formed out of undefined ele- 
ments which are the starting points of his deductive operations ; 
but in the physicist’s case these are not the hub of his system. 
Logical fertility alone cannot serve as the standard for selecting 
the first principles of physics; for, no matter how logically fertile 
these postulates may be, they are useless to the physicist unless he 
can find a means of bringing them into correspondence with his 
empirical data. 


* Henry Margenau, The Nature of Physical Reality (N. Y., 1950). See 
also P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (N. Y., 1927), pp. 60 f. 
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Now this can be done only indirectly through a certain type of 
theorem which is deduced from these postulates. Theorems of this 
type have logical fertility (although not so broad as the postulates) 
because they are logically connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
postulates and the theorems of the system, and—this makes them 
a special type—they have some empirical effectiveness because 
through rules of correspondence they are connected with em- 
pirical data. 

When, furthermore, a theorem of this type has a significantly 
broad empirical effectiveness relative to the other theorems, we 
have a first principle of physics. For such a theorem preéminently 
fulfills the two basic requirements which the physicist must 
satisfy: logical fertility and empirical effectiveness. Not all the 
theorems in physics are empirically inclusive enough to be desig- 
nated as first principles. Examples of inclusive theorems are cer- 
tain general “laws” or principles: the Principle of the Conservation 
of Mass-Energy, Carnot’s Principle, the Principle of Entropy, and 
Hamilton’s Principle. 


Finally, the biologist differs from both the mathematician and 
the physicist in that, at the present stage in the development of 
his science, he does not yet possess an extended deductively for- 
mulated system fully accepted by leading biologists. Like the 
physicist and unlike the pure mathematician, he is concerned with 
empirical data. However, because he lacks an elaborate deductively 
formulated theory, the biologist is still restricted to the work of 
describing and organizing his data; he cannot predict precisely 
the activities of these data. Thus at present the concepts which 
form the hub of a biological theory provide above all for empirical 
effectiveness of the organizational rather than of the predictive 
type of theory. Logical fertility is undoubtedly involved to some 
degree—as, for example, in genetics—but this standard is subordi- 
nate to the descriptive and organizing empirical power of the 
concepts. 

The concepts which preéminently reveal such power are the first 
principles of biology. The Principle of Organic Evolution is an 
example. It possesses some logical fertility through its connection 
with other concepts in biology ; but its logical fertility is relatively 
slight when contrasted with that of the first principles of mathe- 
matics and physics. In contrast to the first principles of physics, 
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the Principle of Organic Evolution is lacking in extensive and 
precise predictive powers. But the Principle of Organic Evolution 
does organize a wide area of biological and physical data into 
something more than mere statistical correlation. 


It is integration of this kind that we are calling “meaningful 
correlation.” In disciplines like biology and the social sciences, 
the main standard for determining the first principles must be 
empirical effectiveness, with logical fertility playing a secondary 
role. In the absence of deductively formulated theory, the recourse 
must be to meaningful correlations. 


Obviously, at present not all concepts can be brought into the 
strict systemic integration of deductively formulated theory. By 
and large, the social sciences, certain systems of economics per- 
haps excepted, are not yet deductively formulated sciences. The 
spirit of science (including social science) is jealous of the equa- 
tion between theory and fact and highly insistent that empirically 
experimental evidence shall have the last word. When data do not 
fall into a really clear pattern, it is a common precaution of sci- 
entists to resist the idea of a strict pattern and to operate with 
something which, though provisional, may nevertheless be rela- 
tively adequate. Such adequacy can be found in meaningful cor- 
relations, as distinguished from statistical correlations. That the 
latter are purely suggestive, with little more than eliminative 
values, or that they are simply confirmatory, any student of intro- 
ductory logic would soon recognize. Yet this is the temper of 
much social science. 

Systemic integration here, therefore, seems presently out of 
range. But the quest for a relatively adequate integration goes on 
just the same, as we shall demonstrate. And this quest for mean- 
ingful correlations must go on if there is to be a real point to social 
science. There must be a hub of key organizing or integrative con- 
ceptions along with the spokes and the rim of specific evidences. 


In the humanities and in the arena of values as such, we can 
at present hope for no more than meaningful correlations. In 
these fields relationships are not those of deductively formulated 
theory, so far as successful explorations thus far have indicated. 
But there are, and have long been, efforts to determine adequate 
first principles for these studies; and there is the possibility of 
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applying to them the looser kinds of implicative relationships 
found: in meaningful correlations. 

It might not be amiss, therefore, to take an example from 
anthropology, or, perhaps more accurately, from the philosophy 
of culture. This example cuts directly across the social sciences 
and the humanities, and in fact the whole compass of values, into 
the concepts which give them order. The example is chosen from 
M. E. Opler’s discussion of recently developed concepts relating 
to culture. 

Mr. Opler objects to Clyde Kluckhohn’s cultural analysis in 
terms of what has been called deductively formulated theory— 
illustrated most clearly in Kluckhohn’s work on the Navaho In- 
dians. In place of Kluckhohn’s postulates—derived from concepts 
of. nature—and the deductive relations of these postulates to cul- 
tural data, Opler proposes a looser sort of pattern summed up in 
the notion of conceptual “themes.” In Hindu life, for example, 
Opler distinguishes two major themes: anashakti, or detachment, 
and dharma, or duty. “The integration and equilibrium” which 
Opler most often sees in a culture “are the balance and inter- 
relation” in a system of such themes. Their relation indubitably 
is nol simply that of postulates to implications; yet it is much 
more than that of pure statistical correlation. The concepts of 
anashakti and dharma are integral to the culture and give order 
and pattern to cultural loyalties and seemingly diverse behavior. 
The relationship of these concepts to other ideas is implicative in 
the sense in which an all-important universal proposition or concep- 
tion constitutes the “major premise” for symptomatic cultural 
thinking and acting. This relationship of concepts in such a culture 
is clearly not systemic as it is in deductively formulated theory ; 
but it exhibits correlations that are much more meaningful than 
are descriptive, statistical correlations. Such meaningful correla- 
tions thus make possible a real integration in human values and 
culture. 


This idea of meaningful correlation can be clarified by a con- 
sideration of the distinction between cumulative and noncumula- 
tive knowledgé. President James B. Conant and Professor Crane 
Brinton have drawn this distinction too sharply. There is no doubt 
that an important: distinction can be drawn between the consoli- 
dated enterprise represented by Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and New- 
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ton and the cultural activities represented, for example, in painting 
and poetry. Individuality and uniqueness are always important 
in the arts and will forever elude strict formulations. 


But to limit cumulative knowledge and culture mainly to sci- 
ence—as President Conant and Professor Brinton do—is to 
obscure the interrelationships of scientific, philosophical, and hu- 
manistic activities. The interesting point about cumulative knowl- 
edge—apart from the fact acknowledged by both Conant and 
Brinton that historically it has loose ends and failures—is that 
such knowledge is integral both to the philosophy which it pre- 
supposes and to that to which it contributes; and that therefore 
philosophy in toto cannot be said to be noncumulative. The cumu- 
lative knowledge of science is likewise integral to the social and 
cultural fabric in which it develops and to which it gives con- 
cepts—and much else. And “noncumulative elements” are built 
on “cumulative” elements so that, in this special sense, the non- 
cumulative are also cumulative—not by themselves—but as ac- 
cruals to the cumulative bases of a culture. 


The notion that there are cumulative cores and bases to knowl- 
edge and to culture generally is thus significant for conceptual 
integration. It means that we can have conceptual integration which 
is not necessarily formulable into systemically deductive theory. 


This relation of the noncumulative and more or less random 
developments to the cumulative factors is an instance of what we 
are designating as meaningful correlation. It is witnessed, for 
example, by all the concepts—philosophical, social, religious, and 
humanistic—which were changed by the new concepts of relativity 
physics. It was witnessed in a slightly earlier period by the numer- 
ous conceptual reorientations caused by the new light thrown by 
the conception of “evolution.” It is by no means, however, just a 
product of scientific dénouements. It might be the outcome of 
philosophical or of ideological growths (as in Augustine, Aquinas, 
Locke, or Marx). One of its simpler forms is that which Opler 
attributes to the culture themes of the Hindus. A meaningful cor- 
relation—when enough data, and, especially, enough conceptual 
understanding are included in it—may be achieved in a phase of 
culture or in a whole culture. Then it is usually a set of concepts 
which provide for, and give relation to, most of the facts and ideas 
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of an area, such as the humanities and the social sciences (¢.g., 
classical and Marxist economics). 


Modern historical writing, generally, is illustrative of meaning- 
ful correlation. Were one to take the notion of correlation in its 
more common, narrow usage, the clement in historical writing 
which most nearly fills this réle is the careful accumulation of 
records and other materials and the determination of their au- 
thenticity and their pertinence for a reliable understanding of 
events. This pursuit is indispensable; but the more significant 
task is to correlate events and ideas through concepts large 
enough and deep enough to organize and explain them. “Cor- 
relation,” as the logician E. A. Burtt points out, “is a broad 
principle which unites under a comprehensive concept all respon- 
sible investigations of the conjunctions of phenomena.” The 
correlation must become meaningful to meet the needs of his- 
torical writing. 

Meaningful correlation seems, in consequence, to be the type 
of over-all relation most readily distinguishable and integration- 
ally usable in both the social sciences and the humanities as thus 
far developed. It is also necessarily found in any complete phi- 
losophy. Thus the chief question at issue in metaphysics, for 
example, is not whether every datum or event is predictable, or 
whether every principle or law is logically deducible, but whether 
they are adequate exemplifications or instances of metaphysical 
first principles. The relationship here is not, therefore, one of 
strict systemic entailment. In metaphysics the endeavor to deter- 
mine or to effect a somewhat looser correlation than in strict 
deductive theory is deliberate and explicit; and the correlation 
attempts to be inclusive. 

Meaningful correlation, therefore, provides at least an impor- 
tant provisional form of actual integration in addition to that of 
deductively formulated theory. It likewise provides for those 
variables and random factors which are such typical elements of 
experience. We shall thus develop this conception with particular 
reference to its significance in the social sciences, humanities, phi- 
losophy, and functional integrations. We shall nonetheless keep 
in mind that wherever deductively formulated relationships may 
be effected or even approached authentically they constitute the 
clearest and completest forms of conceptual integration. 
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We have thus distinguished meaningful correlation from both 
statistical correlation and deductively formulated theory. The 
distinctions involve clearly perceived tendencies rather than sharp 
differences. Statistical correlations are mainly classificatory and 
are conceptually rudimentary; meaningful correlations are more 
highly organizational. Statistical correlations are attempts to de- 
termine dependable conjunctions of data but are not highly mean- 
ingful; meaningful correlations are effected through first prin- 
ciples which give significance to whole groups of conjunctions, 
statistical and otherwise. 

Meaningful correlations differ from deductively formulated 
theories in that the latter generate a whole system from a few 
concepts. In meaningful correlations the whole becomes intelli- 
gible in the light of preéminent concepts, but it is not maintained 
that every element in the conceptual pattern can be deduced from 
these first principles. The coherence of the whole is not, in fact, 
so clearly evident as in a deductively formulated system. Deduc- 
tively formulated theories always tend toward the precise rela- 
tions and symbols of mathematics; meaningful correlations, be- 
cause they are not formulable in predominantly mathematical 
symbols, must rely mainly on verbal language, despite its im- 
precision, in order to express those significant ideas (and their 
penumbra) which cannot be handled adequately by mathematical 
and strictly logical symbols. 


III 


We have presented the rationale for a new program of inte- 
gration. In the schematic outline and the description of the Five 
Parts of the program, we shall suggest very briefly how con- 
ceptual integration can best be achieved. 


SCHEMATIC OUTLINE 


PART I.—CONDITIONS OF VALID INQUIRY 


Subject Matter 
Inquiry per se 
Method 
1. Semantics 
2. Mathematical reasoning 
3. Logic and general scientific method 








B. 


mS 
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A. 
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First Principles 
1. Laws of thought 
2. Reason in the problems of valid knowledge 


PART II.——THE SCIENCES 


. Physical, Biological, and Social Sciences 


Subject matter 
Method 
First principles 
Interrelations within the Sciences 


PART III.—-THE HUMANITIES 


. The Field of Values 
. Aesthetics 


Subject Matter 
1. The arts in general 
2. The special arts 
Method 
1. Generic 
2. Special 
a. The creative process 
b. The aesthetic experience 
c. Criticism 
Representative First Principles 
. Imitation 
. Hedonism 
. Psychoanalytic theory 
. Expressionism 
. Form 


nk wh 


. Interrelations within the Humanities 
. Interrelations among the Humanities, the Sciences, 


and Philosophy 


PART IV.—PHILOSOPHICAL FIRST PRINCIPLES 


. Introduction: Need, Scope, and Tests 
. Representative Philosophical First Principles 


Subjectivist 
Objectivist 
Organicist 


PART V.—FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATIONS 


Generally 
The impact of science, the humanities, and 
philosophy on our working perspectives 


— 


ee 
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B. Specially 


Individually 
Problems in the integration of personality 
Socially 


1. Ethics and law 
2. Economics 
3. Statesmanship 
a. Generically 
b. Specially : the problem of East and West 
Cosmically (man in relation to nature) 
1. Reason and nature 
2. Historical process 
3. Religion 


As the Schematic Outline indicates, we have organized the pro- 
gram as follows: Conditions of Valid Inquiry, The Sciences, The 
Humanities, Philosophical First Principles, and Functional Inte- 
grations. It is our conviction that it is precisely this organization 
that can best effect an intrinsic integration and help avoid the too 
sharp separation of science from social science, applied science, 
and philosophy. We can here only suggest, in conclusion, the indis- 
pensability and integrality of these five Parts. 

In the first three Parts there is a uniform framework: subject 
matter, method, first principles. Each Part is preéminently con- 
cerned with first principles, and these principles have significance 
because they organize and interpret subject matter. Method, in 
turn, enters significantly into the relationship of subject matter 
and principles. Subject matter, method, and first principles are, 
by design, treated organically. 

This points to the central importance of Part I (Conditions of 
Valid Inquiry). In any type of valid inquiry, the methods used 
must take into account the principles of sound thinking (or logic), 
semantics, and basic scientific procedure. All valid inquiry, indeed, 
has its own cardinal principles: its own laws of thought and its 
essential rationale. No integrative program can neglect the study 
of these conditions of reliable inquiry. 

Nor can it neglect the place, scope, and varieties of science. To 
comprehend the principles and the structure of the sciences is one 
need. To gain an interrelated conceptual perspective into the phys- 
ical, biological, and social sciences is another. Both needs are 
urgent for the ordered and balanced thinking of all college gradu- 
ates. The proposed program aims at both objectives. It studies the 
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essentials of the physical, biological, and social sciences, with refer- 
ence to subject matter, method, and first principles. Then—by pre- 
senting the attempts which have been made to integrate the sciences 


—the program reveals the genuine possibilities of interrelating 
these fields. 


Unlike the sciences, the humanities are treated (in Part III) 
as a field of values primarily. (Science as intrinsic value is dealt 
with in Part I, and the instrumental values of the sciences are 
dealt with explicitly in Part V.) Regardless of how far the method 
and the structure of science may be extended, science and the 
humanities have different stresses—facts, laws, and technical pro- 
cedures on the one hand, values and significances on the other. In 
this program the humanities dealt with are mainly the arts; and 
the approach to the arts is through aesthetics. In this inquiry the 
subject matter of the humanities is fourfold: the art product, the 
creative process of the artist, the aesthetic experience, and criti- 
cism. Method, in turn, involves three of these phases of the sub- 
ject matter: the creative process, the aesthetic experience, and 
criticism. The first principles, finally, are conceptual attempts to 
give coherent meaning to the field of aesthetics. 


The interrelations then studied are those within the arts, those 
between the arts and the sciences, and (in anticipation of Part IV) 
those among the arts, the sciences, and philosophy. 


Part IV is concerned with philosophical first principles, which— 
because they are the integrators attempting to bring together the 
special principles from the various sciences and humanities—are 
the most comprehensive in scope. From this point of view, the sub- 
jectivist, objectivist, and organicist principles are studied. It is not 
maintained that final principles will be established. It is maintained, 
however, that some essential directions will become clear, and that 
the preéminent business of educational integration is a sound, en- 
compassing philosophy. It is further emphasized that integration 
in philosophy can at present be achieved only through meaningful 
correlation rather than through deductively formulated theory. If 
the philosophical first principles selected are properly inclusive and 
fertile, then the data of the totality and the first principles which 
integrate restricted areas of that totality are given a common cen- 
ter through which their significant relationships receive a sys- 
tematic though not a strictly deductive basis. 
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The final Part of this program (Functional Integrations) is 
concerned with the impact of the sciences, the humanities, and 
philosophy upon practical affairs. The inquiry in this Part is 
practical in the most fundamental sense. Science not only gives 
exactness, validated results, and procedures to practical pursuits ; 
it also elaborates technologies that are of revolutionary importance 
in modern professional and business affairs. The force of the hu- 
manities is less easily distinguishable than that of the sciences. 
Yet it also functions in its own terms in fostering qualities of 
imagination and types of appreciation and in enhancing sympathies 
and creative understanding. The impact of the Homers, the Dantes, 
the Shakespeares, and the Shaws is not unlike that of their pes:s 
in science. Likewise philosophical conceptions (which really give 
intellectual unity and determine the order of importances) function 
as frames of reference for human living. Science, the humanities, 
and philosophy function separately and yet also as ingredients of 
the total conceptual structure in terms of which human processes 
are understood. Functional integrations, in consequence, may de- 
rive from these three either separately or together. 


It is in philosophical conceptions, above all, that we have the 
very keystone of functional organization. As we have said, any 
effort at functional integration without recognition of the philo- 
sophic basis of every kind of human operation will be inadequate. 
This is why practical integration, to be adequate, must be grounded 
upon an understanding of its philosophic foundation. 

Functional integrations may be treated conveniently as indi- 
vidual, as social, as trans-human (i.¢., cosmic), or as combinations 
thereof. These are stresses, not sharp distinctions, whether what 
is involved is primarily the individual or the group or the trans- 
personal order. 

In psychotherapy and the psychology of personality, for ex- 
ample, the stress is on the integration of the individual ; this inte- 
gration has some important social aspects, but it is mainly the inte- 
gration of the individual rather than that of society. In legal and 
economic matters the stress is on the functional relations in and of 
the group. Ethics might be viewed from this standpoint as either 
an individual or a social matter. Yet, since its principles are funda- 
mentally concerned with reiationships of individuals and of groups, 
it is best conceived as socially functional, that is, as a mode or basis 
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of social integration. Statesmanship, however, is the cardinal form 
of social integration; and Masaryk is one of the ideal examples 
of such integration. Whatever particular directions statesmanship 
may take, and within whatever limits it may find expression, the job 
of social integration is one for statesmanship in its most encom- 
passing and essential terms. 

Functional integration, however, has trans-personal, and, in- 
deed, impersonal aspects. In history, for example, we have the 
combining of both men and forces. The man of the hour or of the 
century—suited to the circumstances and forces at work—gives an 
impetus to forces and movements which he might not want to abet. 
Winston Churchill as the architect of a great defense effort un- 
wittingly contributed more than all the Fabians to the triumph of 
the British Socialists. 

The personal and the social are, indeed, always tied up with 
forces and processes that are not personal and not necessarily 
human. There is a cosmic character about the process at work. 
Men function as parts of a larger order of nature. In some fashion 
they are continuous with it, and part of their functional integra- 
tions involves integration with nature. Even man’s rational life, 
as Whitehead shows, has its grounds in subliminal functions of 
reason in nature itself. 

It is in religion that the consciousness of participating in and 
collaborating with the larger order has its more far-reaching, if 
poetic and often dramatic, expression. Whatever else religion deals 
with on the individual and social levels, it should concern itself 
with the nature of the physical world, with ultimate cosmic forces, 
with the relation of essential values to these forces, and with man’s 
responsibility as a participant in the cosmic order. Religion, there- 
fore, should be concerned with functional integration in its most 
inclusive reaches. Religion is an especially significant integrator 
insofar as it is conscious of its philosophical basis and its cosmic 
relations. In its own right, it is a matter of commitment to the type 
of order a specific philosophy of religion envisages. In its relation- 
ships, religion—like the humanities, science, and philosophy—is 
influenced by, and contributes to, the totality of human life and 
culture. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ATE in the spring of 1826 Jeremiah Evarts, corresponding 

L secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, traveled by steamboat from Memphis on the 

Mississippi River to Marietta on the Ohio River. Being a precise 
man and a facile penman, he kept a journal of that voyage, cast- 
ing it in the form of a letter addressed to a subordinate officer of 
the American Board.’ His purpose in so doing, however, was not 
so much to enlighten a junior colleague as it was to make a per- 
manent record for the society that he was serving. Obviously, in 
preparing this journal he was not writing for publication, for some 
of his entries were so personal that he would not have wished them 
to become known outside the ffices of the American Board. Since 
they have no historical siguificance, all such passages, together 
with a few other passages that seemed unimportant to me when 
I copied this document, have been omitted from the accompanying 
text. So far as I know, this journal is now being published for the 
first time. 


Evarts’ journal records neither a unique adventure nor a rare 
experience. Many voyages had been made on the Mississippi and 
the Ohio before 1826. By that year a voyage in either direction 
on these rivers, even a voyage in a luxurious steamboat, would not 
have been a novel experience. Since the middle 1780’s emigrants 
from the older settlements of the United States, as well as emigrants 
recently arrived from Europe, had been floating down the Ohio 


*American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Letters and 
Papers, XXXI, Pt. I, No. 46. The archives of the American Board are in 
the library of the Harvard Divinity School. 
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with the expectation of making new homes for themselves on lands 
drained by the western waters.* For nearly fifteen years before 
1826 steamboats had been descending the Ohio from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans on the lower Mississippi,* and for more than a 
decade before that year steamboats had been ascending the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio to Pittsburgh and to ports on the Monongahela 
River.‘ Numerous accounts of voyages on these rivers, some of 
them written before and others after the beginning of the era of 


*See the Pittsburgh Gasette of June 2, 1787, of March 22, 1788, and of 
January 24, 1789. On the rapid migration of people to Kentucky, the editor 
of this newspaper published the following note on November 24, 1787: “Since 
Sunday evening last upwards of one hundred and twenty boats have passed 
by this town on their way to Kentucky, which at an average of 15 persons 
each, will add 1,800 inhabitants to that young settlement. . . . This excessive 
emigration, it is said, is owing to the badness of the crops of corn in Old 
Virginia; which have not, in general, produced above one-fourth of the 
quantities that were expected. There are more than the above number now 
on the Monongahela river nearly in readiness to depart for the same country.” 


* The first steamboat on the western waters, the New Orleans, was built 
in Pittsburgh in 1811. A communication from Louisville, Kentucky, dated 
November 15, 1811, gives the following brief account of this boat: “Arrived 
at this place on the 28th ult. Mr. [Nicholas J.] Roosevelt’s steam boat, New 
Orleans—we are informed she is intended as a packet boat, between Natchez 
and New Orleans. Her burden is four hundred and five tons, and [she] can 
accommodate from sixty to eighty cabin and steerage passengers, in a style 
not inferior to [that of] any packet in the union. She arrived at this place 
in sixty-four hours sailing from Pittsburg—Frequent experiments of her 
performance have been made against the current, since her arrival, in the 
presence of a number of respectable gentlemen, who have ascertained with 
certainty she runs thirteen miles in two hours and a half.” Niles’ Weekly 
Register (Baltimore), I (December 14, 1811), p. 272. See also Seymour 
Dunbar, A History of Travel in America (New York, 1937), pp. 389-391. 

*The steamboat Enterprise, commanded by Captain Henry Shreve, arrived 
at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, from New Orleans in the summer of 1815. 
“She is the first Steamboat that ever made the voyage to the mouth of the 
Mississippi and back.—She made the voyage from New-Orleans to this port in 
54 days, 20 days of which were employed in loading and unloading freight at 
different towns on the Mississippi and Ohio; so that she was only 34 days 
in active service, in making her voyage, which our readers will remember 
must be performed against powerful currents, and is upwards of 2,200 miles 
in length. . . .” Brownsville Telegraph, quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, 
VIII (August 5, 1815), p. 404. A few weeks earlier the patriotic editor of 
Niles’ Weekly Register, Hezekiah Niles, observing that the Enterprise had 
“worked up” from New Orleans to Bardstown in twenty-five days, re- 
marked: “How do the rivers and canals of the old world dwindle to in- 
significance compared with this—and what a prospect of commerce is held 
out to the immense regions of the west, by the use of these boats! It is 
thought that the freight from New Orleans to Louisville (at the falls of the 
Ohio) will soon be reduced to $3.50 per hundred weight.” Jbid., VIII (July 
1, 1815), p. 320. On the rise of steamboating in the West, see Louis C. Hunter, 
Steamboats on the Western Rivers (Cambridge, Mass., 1949). This is an ex- 
cellent study. 
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steamboats, had been published. From these works one can learn 
much about travel on the western waters during the forty years 
immediately preceding Evarts’ voyage in 1826. 

Nevertheless, this journal, even though it records no unusual 
experience, has at least a twofold importance. It is important, in 
the first place, because of the time in which it was written. By 
1826 navigation by steam had effected in the American West a 
revolution in transportation that was startling in its implications. 
Not only had it greatly accelerated the rise of a flourishing society 
in the New America beyond the Mountains; it also had raised the 
threat of transforming New Orleans, which had long been the 
outlet for the products of the Valley of the West, into an emporium 
that might well deprive some of the leading cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard of much of the trade they had long enjoyed with the 
Ohio Valley.* The character of this revolution we must therefore 
briefly examine. 

The significance of the steamboat to the West was not primarily 
that it could carry passengers and freight down the rivers much 
more rapidly than could flatboats and keelboats, but principally that 
it could carry both passengers and goods up the Mississippi and 


5 Many valuable accounts of voyages on the western rivers have been re- 
printed in Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. 
32 v. (Cleveland, 1904-1907). See also Elias Pym Fordham, Personal Nar- 
rative of Travels .. . 1817-1818, Frederic Austin Ogg, ed. (Cleveland, 1906), 
and Edouard de Montulé, Travels in America, 1816-1817, Edward D. Seeber, 
tr. (Bloomington, 1951). For the period from 1815 to 1825 there is much 
interesting material on travel on the western rivers in Timothy Flint’s 
Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826). A new edition of this 
book was published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, in 1932. 

* By 1818, if not before, people of the West were thinking seriously about 
getting their imports by way of New Orleans. A correspondent, writing from 
Louisville on April 22 of that year, remarked that the steamboat Washington 
had arrived at Shippingport from New Orleans “in the unprecedented passage 
of 23 days.” He thought that the captain of this boat deserved praise for 
proving to the merchants of the West that they would be “saving time and 
money, to turn their attention to New-Orleans for their Merchandize, instead 
of making a tedious and protracted journey over the mountains once or 
twice every year.” Cincinnati Western Spy, May 9, 1818. Somewhat more 
than a year later a Pittsburgh editor observed that, whereas a few years 
before it had taken a trading boat several weeks tc descend from the Ohio 
to New Orleans, now a cargo of merchandise could be carried from New 
Orleans to the heart of the continent in two weeks. “Now is not the time,” 
he added (perhaps with his tongue in his cheek), “to taunt the people of 
Philadelphia with these prospects.” Pittsburgh Gazette, June 11, 1819. On 
the subject of western steamboats in general, see an illuminating account 
written by a discerning Frenchman, Michael Chevalier, in 1835. Lettres sur 
Amérique du Nord (Paris, 1836), II, 1-28. For a recent and a more de- 
tailed view, see Hunter, op. cit., chap. i. 
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its principal tributaries with relative ease, at a cost that was not 
excessive, and, with the passing years, at an increasing rate of 
speed.’ Before the era of the steamboat, much of the traffic on the 
western waters had been one-way traffic. Flatboats that moved 
downward with the current did not return. At the end of the 
journey they were usually broken up, and the lumber of which they 
were built was sold. Keelboats, however, could be, and were, pro- 
pelled upstream by poling, by cordelling, or by warping; but a 
journey upstream by any such means was long, laborious, and 
expensive.* Consequently, emigrants bound for the West, as wel! 
as most of the goods destined for the western settlements, had gone 
overland from the Atlantic seaboard to Pittsburgh or to other 
ports on the upper Ohio or on the Monongahela. If, because of the 
progress of navigation by steam on the western waters, this move- 
ment of people should be greatly diminished, and especially if the 
commerce that had been carried on for many years by means of 
wagons from Philadelphia and Baltimore to the western waters 
should be much curtailed, the economic loss to the Middle Atlantic 


7 Americans of the generation immediately following the War of 1812 
watched the improvements in steamboats with as much interest as Americans 
of the first half of the twentieth century have watched the improvements in 
the automobile and in the airplane. Americans were then, as they are now, 
interested in “speed records.” Of the eastern editors of the early nineteenth 
century, none perhaps was more enthusiastic about the rise of western so- 
ciety than was the Baltimore editor, Hezekiah Niles. Consequently, Niles’ 
Weekly Register is an invaluable source for the study of steamboating on 
the western waters. Two typical references from that periodical to the 
progress of transportation by steam in the West are the following: “The 
distance from the falls of the Ohio to New-Orleans is 1,502 miles. A steam 
boat, with a full cargo, has performed the voyage in seven days work— 
the whole passage occupying nine days, two of which she was detained by 
grounding on a sand bar.” Niles’ Weckly Register, XII (April 26, 1817), 
p. 143. “The steam boat James Ross, lately made a passage from New 
Orleans to Louisville, about 1,500 miles, in 14 days. What a progress is this 
against the currents of the rivers of the west—what a field does it present 
to the speculative mind, disposed to anticipate the future condition of things!” 
Ibid., XVI (July 3, 1819), p. 319. The most complete and most scholarly 
study of the entire subject of western steamboating is Hunter’s Steamboats 
on the Western Rivers, cited supra. 

*The subject of transportation on the western rivers before the era of 
the steamboat is so well treated in Leland D. Baldwin, The Keelboat Age 
on Western Waters (Pittsburgh, 1941), that it seems unnecessary to make 
further references to the literature of the subject. Baldwin’s bibliography 
is unusually good. Transportation in the Ohio Valley generally is treated by 
Charles H. Ambler, A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley (Glen- 
dale, California, 1932), and, more briefly, by R. Carlyle Buley, The Old 
Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840 (Indianapolis, 1950), I, 410-444. 
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region would be a serious one.’ Accordingly, the progress of 
navigation by steam on the western waters had been watched with 
considerable concern by Philadelphia and Baltimore, cities which 
had long been rivals, first for the trade of the Susquehanna Valley,'” 
and later for the trade of the Ohio Valley. Moreover, the states of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland had been aroused before 1826 not only 
because the Erie Canal’ was increasing the trade of New York 
with the West but also because a canal that had been started in 
Ohio for the purpose of connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River 
threatened to increase that trade still more.’* It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the General Assembly of Pennsylvania should have 
authorized, as early as February 25, 1826, the beginning of the 


* The writings of travelers who made the journey by land from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the headwaters of the Ohio River, as well as the newspapers 
published in the Ohio Valley, contain much information on the westward 
wagon trade through many years before 1826. The volume of this trade 
was large. Morris Birkbeck, writing in 1817, said that the “cost of carriage 
is about seven dollars per cwt., from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and the 
money paid for the conveyance of goods on this road, exceeds £300,000 
sterling.” Notes on a Journey in America . . . (London, 1818), p. 29. Not 
all the wagons from the East carried their cargoes to Pittsburgh; many of 
them, particularly after the completion of the Cumberland Road to the Ohio 
River in 1818, made Wheeling their destination. A Wheeling editor, writing 
in the autumn of 1821, declared that, “during the last three months, more 
than 600 large Pennsylvania wagons have arrived at this place, full freighted, 
and the contents . . . were destined for the river trade. . . .” Virginia North- 
Western Gazette, October 20, 1821. Nearly a year later this same editor 
wrote that, between July 1 and July 13, 1822, sixty-seven “waggons” had 
arrived “from the eastward with merchandise consigned to the different 
commission houses” in Wheeling, and that during August of that year one 
hundred and fifty-two had arrived. [bid., July 13 and September 7, 1822. On 
the subject of the “Pennsylvania wagon,” see Norman Wilkinson, “The 
Conestoga Wagon,” American Heritage, n. s., If (Summer, 1951), pp. 2-6. 
Generally, wagons required three weeks or longer to cover the distance from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, but occasionally they broke records. In the 
summer of 1816 Hezekiah Niles wrote: “Waggons with upwards of 3,500 
pounds weight have reached Pittsburg in thirteen days from Philadelphia!” 
Niles’ Weekly Register, X (June 1, 1816), p. 231. Wagoners, like boatmen 
on the western waters, tended to become a class apart, distinguished, inter 
alia, for their profanity and for the coarseness of their manners. There are 
amusing references to wagoners in Margaret Van Horn Dwight’s diary, 
A Journey to Ohio in 1810 (New Haven, c. 1912). 

* James Weston Livingood, The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 
1780-1860 (Harrisburg, 1947). 

*R. G. Albion, The Rise of New York Port (New York, 1939), chap. 
xviii; Niles’ Weekly Register, XX XI (December 9, 1826), p. 231, and sid., 
XXXIII (October 6, 1827), p. 85. See also Caroline E. MacGill et al., His- 
tory of Transportation in the United States before 1860 (Washington, 1917), 
pp. 235 ff. 

™ MacGill, op. cit., p. 287; Niles’ Weekly Register, XXVIII (July 30, 
1825), p. 346; Charles H. Ambler, of. cit., p. 142; Buley, op. cit., I, 493-496. 
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construction, at the expense of the commonwealth, of a canal “for 
the purpose of connecting the eastern and western waters.”’* Nor 
is it surprising that, about the same time, legislative measures 
should have been enacted that would make possible the beginning, 
in 1828, of both the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad."* All these improvements, their sponsors hoped, 
would not only preserve and increase the trade in merchandise 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore to the headwaters of the Ohio 
but also would divert eastward to these cities western products 
that otherwise would be carried to New Orleans. 

The East in 1826, however, had an interest in the West apart 
from its interest in trading with that region. Since 1812, the year 
of the admission of Louisiana into the Union, several other western 
territories had become states. In the Old Northwest were the new 
states of Indiana and Illinois, admitted respectively in 1816 and 
1818; in the Southwest were the new states of Mississippi and 
Alabama, the former admitted in 1817 and the latter in 1819. Be- 
yond the Mississippi was the youngest of them all, Missouri, 
admitted in 1821 after a prolonged and bitter debate on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Thanks to the liberal colonial policy that the Amer- 
icans had adopted in the era of their Confederation,’® and had 
confirmed by the Constitution of 1787, each of these new states had 
entered the Union on a footing of equality with the original states. 
Each of them, accordingly, was entitled to representation in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on the same principles 
that governed the representation of the older states in the Con- 
gress. Moreover, the day was not far distant when other western 
territories, now rapidly settling, would be admitted to statehood. 
Indeed, the time could clearly be foreseen when the expanding 
West, having become more powerful politically than the non- 
expanding East, would govern the nation. Here was a thought 
that gave pause not only to ambitious politicians but also to 
Christian patriots. What would be the character of the law that 


* Compilation of the Laws of Pennsylvania Relative to Internal Improve- 
ments ... (Harrisburg, 1840), p. 6. 

% Albion, op. cit., p. 379; Walter S. Sanderlin, The Great National Proj- 
ect: A History of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal (Baltimore, 1946), chaps. 
i-iii; Milton Reizenstein, The Economic History of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad (Baltimore, 1897), chaps. i-ii. 

% The foundations of the American colonial policy were laid by the Land 
Ordinance of 1785 and by the Government Ordinance of 1787 for the North- 
west Territory. 
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the West would give to the nation? This had become an arresting 
question to Christians of the East by the middle 1820's. 


By 1826 Christians of the eastern states were not only persuaded 
that they knew the answer to this question ; they also were becoming 
fully aware of the duty that this answer would impose upon them.’® 
Their answer to this question was that the kind of law under which 
the nation presently would live would be determined by the course 
of social development in the West. The West, if neglected by the 
East, would become wayward and godless. If, therefore, the West 
were to be made safe for the nation—if, indeed, the American 
experiment in democracy were not to fail—the West must be 
assimilated culturally to the East. Accordingly, the West must be 
educated and Christianized while western society was still in its 
formative state. Here was a tremendous task, the burden of which 
must be borne by private Christian philanthropy; and haste was 
of the essence in solving the problem of the West." 


The method by which Christians of the East hoped to solve this 
problem was that of using as well as they could the principle of 
voluntary association. Practice had already made them familiar 
with this principle. For the purpose of dispensing the beneficence 
of the eastern churches both at home and in the frontier settle- 
ments, Christians of the East had long been forming local mis- 
sionary societies, some of which dated their origins from the 
1790’s.18 They had also formed Bible societies in considerable 


“On motives for home missions see, in general, Colin B. Goodykoontz, 
Home Missions on the American Frontier (Caldwell, Idaho, 1939), chap. i. 


% This view is stated very clearly in the following excerpt from the first 
annual report of the American Home Missionary Society: “The day is not 
far distant . . . when the States and Territories, that are now comparatively 
destitute, will embrace the majority, and control the moral influence of this 
nation. . . . Now, it is with us to give shape to the moral character of this 
country. But suffer the new and rising communities of the west and south 
to grow up without the restraints of Christianity, until their numbers shall 
surpass those of the older States, and through the facilities that will then 
exist between the western and eastern sections of our country, they will roll 
back upon us a tide of vice and irreligion. The Christians of the older States, 
therefore, are called on, as guardians of the peace and prosperity of Zion, to 
unite and possess the land. . . .” Quoted in the Missionary Herald, XXXIII 
(1827), p. 257. See also the American Bible Society, Tenth Report, 1826 
(New York, 1826), pp. 12-13. 

*For a brief account of the rise of the early missionary societies in the 
United States, see Oliver W. Elsbree, The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in 
America, 1790-1815 (Williamsport, Pa., 1928), chap. iii. See also Goody- 
koontz, op. cit., chap. v. 
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numbers, beginning with the Philadelphia Bible Society in 1808.'° 
Moreover, they had brought into being religious tract societies and 
Sunday School societies, as well as societies for promoting theo- 
logical education.*® Despite their specialized interests, all these 
societies were partners in the common cause of disseminating 
the Christian gospel. All these societies could, and did, make con- 
tributions to the cause of evangelizing the American West. 

Before the War of 1812, and for some time thereafter, the 
Christian charity of the East had flowed into the transmontane 
settlements from local benevolent societies; rapidly after the Peace 
of Ghent, thanks to a remarkable upsurge of American nationalism, 
societies for dispensing the beneficence of American Christians 
became nationalized; that is, they became either interdenomina- 
tional or denominational societies, each of which operated, or 
aspired to operate, on a national basis. A few examples will il- 
lustrate the tendency. The American Education Society was formed 
in 1815, the American Bible Society in 1816, the American Sun- 
day School Union in 1824, and the American Tract Society in 
1825.*! These were interdenominational societies. The Baptists in 
1814, the Methodists in 1819, and the Episcopalians in 1821 formed 
denominational missionary societies, each of which, sooner of later, 
became concerned to some extent with home missions.** National 
home missionary societies had not yet been formed. 

The trend toward nationalization, however, had not yet run 
its course. In 1826, while Jeremiah Evarts was still on the western 


'® Goodykoontz, op. cit., p. 120. For an account of the operations of several 
early American Bible societies, see the Panoplist, V, n. s. (1812-1813), index, 
p. vii, and for a proposal that a national Bible society be formed in the 
United States, see tbid., X (1814), pp. 117-123. From 1808 through the years 
covered by this study the annual reports of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London) contain much information on the rise of the Bible move- 
ment in the United States. 

®Edwin Wilbur Rice, The Sunday-School Movement and the American 
Sunday-School Union, 1790-1917 (Philadelphia, c. 1917), chap. ii; Peter G 
Mode, Source Book and Bibliographical Guide for American Church History 
(Menasha, Wis., c. 1921), chap. xix. 

™ Goodykoontz, op. cit., chap. vi. 

= Tbid.; A Brief View of the American Education Society . . . (Andover, 
1826) ; Address to the Friends of Religion in Behalf of the American Edu- 
cation Society (Andover, 1825). The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, formed in New York in 1832, was the response of the Baptists to the 
challenge of the American West. Behind this organization, however, lay 
many years of active work, some of which had been performed in the Great 
Valley, by the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society. J. Orin Oliphant, 
“Eastern Contributions to Baptist Beginnings in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley,” Bucknell University Studies, I, No. 3 (1948), pp. 3-4. 
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waters, the first American national society concerned exclusively 
with home missions was formed in New York City. This result 
was achieved when a local missionary society—the United Domestic 
Missionary Society—adopted a new constitution and took the name 
American Home Missionary Society.** Its purpose, as the execu- 
tive committee of the United Domestic Missionary Society ex- 
plained, was to concentrate and intensify the efforts of “American 
Christians of the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Dutch Re- 
formed denominations [that is, the denominations that had sup- 
ported on a smaller scale the operations of the United Domestic 
Missionary Society] to build up the wastes of our common country, 
and supply all her destitute with the means of salvation.”** The 
need for such action, as the above-mentioned committee further 
explained, had become urgent. “The field,” it affirmed, “which is 
now waiting for the cultivating hand of the churches of these United 
States, and which is widening with every wave of emigration that 
beats back the western wilderness, requires a concentration of the 
nation’s strength to supply it with labourers sufficient to gather in 
its harvest.”** Thus by 1826 the movement to evangelize the West 
was passing from the stage of local effort to that of national effort. 
Because of the significance that the West had assumed in the 
eyes of the East by 1826, a report by any intelligent New Eng- 
lander of a journey on the western waters in that year would be 
highly interesting. But Evarts’ journal of such a trip is interesting 
for the further reason that he viewed the West through the eyes 
of one who had become dedicated to a cause that already was, and 
that increasingly would be, vitally affected by the development of 
western society. He was, as we have seen, corresponding secretary 
of a foreign missionary society whose labors were directed not 
only to heathen peoples abroad but also to Indian tribes within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. His journal, therefore, has im- 
portance in the second place because of the man who wrote it. Its 
implications can be fully grasped only by projecting it against the 
background of his peculiar interests and his system of thought. 


® Constitution of the American Home Missionary Society, Recommended 
by a Convention of the Friends of Missions, Held in the City of New York, 
May 10, 1826, and Adopted by the United Domestic Missionary Society .. . 
(New York, 1826), pp. 3-13; Goodykoontz, op. cit., pp. 173-179; Ashbel 
Green, Presbyterian Missions (New York, c. 1893), pp. 13-16. 

* Constitution of the American Home Missionary Society... , p. 5. 

* Ibid. See also, in general, Mode, op. cit., chap. xxi. 
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In his journal of his western voyage, Evarts made no mention 
of the movement to transform the United Domestic Missionary 
Society into a national organization, although he certainly knew 
that such a movement was afoot; but he did mention a parallel 
movement to enlarge and intensify the efforts of “American Chris- 
tians of the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed 
denominations” in the field of foreign missions. This latter move- 
ment had for its immediate object the merging of the United 
Foreign Missionary Society—the counterpart in the field of for- 
eign missions of the United Domestic Missionary Society in the 
field of home missions—with the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions.** This, of course, was a subject of 
immediate concern to Evarts. Specifically, this merger would in- 
crease the number of Indian missions under his supervision, and, 
in consequence thereof, would require the expenditure of more 
money by his society. Naturally, Evarts thought of the rising West 
as a possible source of income for the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

In order fully to comprehend the Weltanschauung of Jeremiah 
Evarts in 1826, it is necessary to understand that he was playing 
a significant role cf leadership in an international movement that 
had for its ultimate object the conversion of the world to the 
Protestant Christian faith. Broadly speaking, this movement—the 
Modern Missionary Movement—had its effective beginning in 
Great Britain in the later years of the eighteenth and the early years 
of the nineteenth century. In that island, at that time, were formed 
the societies—missionary, Bible, and religious-tract societies—that 
served as models for similar societies in other Protestant coun- 
tries.27 Thanks to the persisting spirit of colonialism in the United 
States, American Christians had eagerly imitated the doings of 
their British brethren, and, with British encouragement and with 
the help of substantial British subsidies, had rapidly built up an 
American counterpart to the British system for disseminating the 


* An Address to the Christian Public, Especially to the Ministers and 
Members of the Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, and Congregational Churches, 
throughout the United States, on the Subject of the Proposed Union between 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the United 
Foreign Missionary Society (Boston, 1826). Information on this movement 
may be gathered from the Missionary Herald, XXI-XXII (1825-1826), 
passim. See also Green, Presbyterian Missions, pp. 54 ff. 

* Gustav Warneck, Outline of the History of Protestant Missions from 
the Reformation to the Present Time . . . (Edinburgh, 1884), chap. iv. 
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gospel. Naturally, given the existing conditions of American life 
and the provincial state of American thought at that time, Amer- 
ican efforts in missionary endeavors had begun as local efforts ; but 
by the middle 1820's, as we have seen, the forces of nationalism 
were rapidly integrating American local charitable endeavors into 
American national philanthropic enterprises. Though long the jun- 
ior partner of Protestant Britain in the preponderantly Anglo- 
American movement to convert the world, Protestant America had 
begun by 1826 to assume at least a “dominion status” in what pres- 
ently could have been called, with considerable accuracy, the Inter- 
national Commonwealth of Christian Beneficence. Indeed, thanks 
to the merging of their evangelical zeal with their feverish patriot- 
ism, many Protestant Americans, well before 1835, had come to 
believe that their country was destined to play the leading rdle in 
the conversion of the world, and that the evangelization of the 
American West had its highest significance in the contributions 
that a Christianized West might make to the fulfillment of an 
American religious manifest destiny.** But this is a story some- 
what apart from our present concern. 

By 1826 Jeremiah Evarts had become a prominent and a highly 
respected executive in the American branch of the rapidly matur- 
ing system of Christian beneficence. Though his specialty was 
foreign missions, he was not insensible of a larger movement of 
which the foreign-missionary enterprise was but a part. A man as 
thoughtful and as intelligent as he was could not have failed to 
perceive the relation of a fully Christianized America to the project 
for the Christianizing of the whole world, for from a Christianized 


* J. Orin Oliphant, “The American Missionary Spirit, 1828-1835,” Church 
History, VII (1938), pp. 125-137. Christians of several denominations who 
formed a union in 1828 for the purpose of promoting the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath clearly conceived of the United States as having a world 
mission to perform. In an “address” to the public, they said, inter alia: “If 
this nation fails in her vast experiment, the world’s last hope expires—and 
without the moral energies of the Sabbath it will fail . . . and how shall 
we arrest the evil, but by voluntary association and voluntary reforma- 
tion? ...” The Address of the General Union for Promoting the Observance 
of the Christian Sabbath, to the People of the United States ... (New York, 
1828), p. 14. More specifically to the point under discussion is the following 
passage from the first annual report of the American Home Missionary 
Society: “And the destiny of the United States stands not alone. It is con- 
nected with the interests of the family of man. There is not a nation under 
heaven which appears destined to exert so powerful an influence upon the 


moral condition of the whole world. . . .” Quoted in the Missionary Herald, 
XXXII (1827), p. 257. 
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America would come a considerable number of the missionaries 
and a considerable part of the money that would be needed to dis- 
seminate the gospel among heathen peoples. Accordingly, he con- 
cerned himself with many aspects of Christian reform: with the 
cause of temperance, with the movements to distribute Bibles and 
religious tracts, with the effort then making for the preservation 
of the Christian Sabbath, and with the movement to promote 
theological education.*® His influence was widely pervasive. His 
advice and his example no doubt extended far beyond the scope 
of his direct participation in the affairs of Christian philanthropic 
societies. We may .well believe that there is little, if any, exaggera- 
tion in the following statement that was published shortly after his 
death: “Very few of the great religious and benevolent institu- 
tions, with which this land is adorned and blessed, have been or- 
ganized, or have undergone any important alterations in their 
plans or mode of operation, without obtaining his views on the 
subject.”*° 

During the course of the journey which eventually brought him 
to Memphis in May, 1826, Evarts observed the anniversary of his 
birth. He was now forty-five, and at the height of his powers. A 
proper Yankee, he had long been a pious Congregationalist. He 
was born in Vermont on February 3, 1781, and was graduated 
from Yale College in 1802. After a brief period of teaching school 
in Vermont, he began the study of law in New Haven, and in 
1806 he was admitted to the bar. His practice of law proving to 
be unremunerative, he accepted, early in 1810, the editorship of 
the Panoplist, a monthly religious magazine that had been founded 
in Boston in 1805.* This magazine he continued to edit through 


” Anon., “Sketch of the Life and Character of Jeremiah Evarts, Esq.,” 
Missionary Herald, XXVII (1831), pp. 305-313, 337-346. 

” Thid., p. 309. : 

*t Anon., “Jeremiah Evarts, Esq.,” American Quarterly Register, 1V (1831- 
1832), p. 74. This article, somewhat abridged, appeared under the heading of 
“Memoir of Jeremiah Evarts, Esq.,” in the American Baptist Magazine, XI 
(1831), pp. 357-365. The Panoplist had been founded by Jedidiah Morse, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of defending “the Doctrines of the Reformation.” See 
the preface of the first volume for a statement of purposes. On June 9, 1810, 
Evarts wrote to Jeremiah Day that he had been elected editor of the Panoplist 
at an annual salary of $1,200. During the next year he wrote several other 
letters to Day, in which he mentioned numerous difficulties that confronted 
him as editor, but on June 13, 1811, he informed Day that he intended to 
continue as editor of the Panoplist. These letters are part of a collection of 
thirty-two letters from Evarts to Day, written between 1810 and 1829, the 
originals of which are preserved in the Sterling Library of Yale University. 
Hereafter this collection will be cited as the Evarts-Day Correspondence. 





a 
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the year 1820, when it was replaced by the Missionary Herald, 
a monthly magazine that was published as the official organ of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.** Evarts 
was one of the early, as he was also one of the able, American re- 
ligious editors and publicists. Much of his thought and no small 
part of his literary efforts are stored up in the yellowing pages of 
the Panoplist for the period extending from the spring of 1810 to 
the end of the year 1820.** 

Evarts’ own appraisal of his work as editor of the Panopiist, 
made on his birthday in 1826, is as interesting for the facts that it 
states as it is revealing of the mind of a belated Puritan. “Sixteen 
years ago to-day,” he wrote, 


I arrived at Boston with the design of becoming Editor 
of the Panoplist, and entering upon that course of labor, 
which I have since pursued. . . . Though sensible of num- 
berless imperfections, and aware that my attachment 
to the cause of God has been feeble compared with its 
paramount claims, & that my efforts have not preserved 
that character of uniform strenuousness, which the 
urgency of the case demanded; yet I can deliberately de- 
clare, that I have never published any thing, which ap- 
peared to me inaccurate, unfair, or calculated to mislead ; 
that I have never used an argument which appeared to 
me unsound, or even doubtful; and that I have never 
proposed or advocated a measure, which did not seem to 
be consistent with the strictest principles of Christian 
integrity. . . .** 


As editor of the Panoplist, Evarts became intimately associated 
with the men who directed the affairs of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, a society formed in the year 


“Beginning with the issue of January, 1818, the Missionary Herald was 
published as the latter half of the Panoplist, which, from that number on- 
ward, carried the title of Panoplist, and Missionary Herald. This arrange- 
ment was explained in the Panoplist for November, 1817, p. 535, as follows: 
“This latter half of the Panoplist will be issued in a separate form, and will 
be denominated The Missionary Herald. It will be sent to the present sub- 
scribers for the Minor Panoplist, on the presumption that, as the price and 
general object will be the same, the change will not be unacceptable.” 

*In a final address “To Patrons and Readers,” Evarts declared that he 
had superintended the publication of the last eleven volumes of the Panoplist, 
and that he had written much of the “original matter” for these volumes. 
Panoplist, XVI (1820), p. iv. 

* American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Letters and 
Papers, XXXI, Pt. I, No. 29. 
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in which Evarts began his editorial labors.** From 1811 to 1822 
he served as treasurer of the American Board, and from 1812 to 
1831 he was also a member of its Prudential Committee. When the 
first corresponding secretary of the American Board, the Reverend 
Samuel Worcester, died in 1821, Evarts, despite the fact that he 
was not an ordained minister, was named his successor. He held 
this position until his death ten years later.** 

Before 1826 Evarts had acquired considerable experience of the 
frontier settlements of America. Being a victim of a pulmonary 
disease, he had made several trips through the South and the 
Southwest, combining his quest for health with the transaction of 
business of the American Board. In 1818 he visited South Carolina 
and Georgia, and from that area he traveled westward to the 
newly established Cherokee mission of the American Board.** 
This mission and the country in which it was situated he described 
in numerous letters, one of which was published in the Panopilist.** 
On June 1, 1818, he was in Knoxville, and from this town he 
traveled northward through Kentucky and into Ohio as far as 
Chillicothe before returning to the East.** In 1822 he again visited 
the southeastern states, and once again he traveled overland from 
that area to the Cherokee and other Indian missions that the 
American Board was then operating in the Southwest.*° In the 
spring of 1824 he passed through Washington and Richmond 
en route to Knoxville, from which town he proceeded to the 
southern missions of the American Board.** It was while he was 
on this journey that he made a voyage by steamboat from Natchez 


*® The history of the first half-century of the American Board is related 
in Rufus Anderson, Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Boston, 1861). Jeremiah 
Evarts early perceived that the Panoplist could be a valuable agency for 
promoting the cause of missions. Evarts to Day, January 26, 1811, and Feb- 
ruary 9, 1812. Evarts-Day Correspondence. 

* Anderson, op. cit., pp. 115-116, 125. 

* This mission, which in 1826 consisted of several stations, had been founded 
in 1817. A mission among the Choctaw Indians had been started in 1818. A 
station among the Cherokees of the Arkansas had been founded in 1820. 
Missionary Herald, XXII (1826), pp. 2-3. 

* This unusually valuable letter was begun on May 18, 1818, at “Chick- 
amaugah” and was finished on May 23, 1818, at “Brainerd, on Chickamaugah 
Creek.” A postscript, dated June 1, 1818, was added at Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Panoplist, XIV (1818), pp. 275-278, 338-347. 

® American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Letters and 
Papers, VII, Nos. 167-182. 

® Ibid., VII, Nos. 223-231. 

“ Tbid., passim. 
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to New Orleans, an incident which he mentions in the accom- 
panying journal. Between March and May, 1825, he was again in 
South Carolina and Georgia on business for the American Board. 
This time, however, it appears that he did not visit the Indian 
missions, his principal concern apparently being that of collecting 
money for his society, an undertaking which turned out to be less 
successful than he desired. From Augusta he wrote, inter alia, 
that he had collected no money in that town, the cotton market 
there being “stagnant.”** 

Accordingly, it was not as a stranger to these regions that 
Evarts in 1826 made a long journey through the South and the 
West. Once again combining the quest for health with the trans- 
action of business of the American Board, he sailed from Boston 
on the brig Maine on January 19, 1826, and eight days later he 
arrived in Charleston, South Carolina. On February 14 he left 
Charlesten in a stagecoach for Augusta, from which place he con- 
tinued his journey by such conveyance to the Cherokee country.*® 
The next few weeks he passed in visiting the Indian missions. On 
April 2 he wrote from Franklin County, Alabama, to Henry Hill, 
treasurer of the American Board, that he was pretty well recovered 
from the effects of the “late influenza,” a disease which he said 
had been prevalent in the southwestern part of the United States.’ 
From the Natchez Trace, “10 miles N. E. of Ai-ik-hun-nuh,” on 
May 1, he again wrote to Henry Hill, informing him that he in- 
tended to proceed to Memphis and there board a steamboat bound 
for upriver ports.** The accompanying journal tells us that he 
arrived in Memphis on May 8, 1826. From that date until he left 
the steamboat Velocipede at Marietta on May 20, we have in his 
own words the story of his journey. 


3ecause of low water, Evarts presumably was unable to travel 
by steamboat beyond Marietta. Conceivably he could have gone 


© Ibid., XXXI, Pt. I, Nos. 5-14. 

© Ibid., XXXI, Pt. I, Nos. 26 ff. 

“ Ibid., XXXI, Pt. I, No. 41. 

“ Ibid. XXXI, Pt. I, No. 45. The Natchez Trace, a route taken by many 
flatboatmen returning from New Orleans to the Ohio Valley, led from New 
Orleans to Natchez and thence to Nashville. For brief accounts of the hazards 
of travel on this trace in early days, see Baldwin, of. cit., pp. 124-133, and 
Donald Davidson, The Tennessee: The Old River, Frontier to Secession 
(New York, c. 1946), I, chap. xv. 
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from Marietta to Wheeling, or even to Pittsburgh, in a keelboat,** 
but it is more likely that he traveled from Marietta to Wheeling 
and thence to Philadelphia by stagecoach.*7 However that may 
have been, we know from one of his own letters that he reached 
Philadelphia on May 30, and that by the night of June 1 he had 
arrived in New York City.** 

During the next five years, Evarts was much concerned with 
the problem of the Indians. Even as early as 1826 a project was 
well advanced for transferring to lands lying west of the Missis- 
sippi the Indians then living east of that river.“ By 1830 this proj- 
ect had reached its culmination in an act of Congress “to provide 
for an exchange of lands with the Indians residing in any of the 


“ One of the important results of the coming of steamboats was the driving 
of the keelboats to the shallow waters of the upper reaches of the western 
rivers. The keelboats could operate where the steamboats could not, for the 
designers of steamboats were never quite able to achieve the western aim of 
constructing a steamboat that could be “navigated on a heavy dew.” An 
editor of Wheeling, writing in June, 1823, observed that the Rufus Putnam, 
while descending from Pittsburgh to Wheeling, had grounded several times 
and could not complete the journey until her cargo had been transferred to 
a keelboat. Wheeling Virginia North-Western Gazette, June 14, 1823. In 
the autumn of 1826, an editor of a Pittsburgh newspaper wrote: “The river 
remains low. But the number of heavily laden keels which arrive and depart 
daily, show that the improvements in the channel have been such as to secure 
uninterrupted navigation from Pittsburgh westward, at the very lowest 
stages of the water. We wish our eastern and western newspaper corre- 
spondents would disseminate this information. It is of importance to mer- 
chants.” Pittsburgh Gazette, November 3, 1826, quoted by Nilcs’ Weekly 
tae” XXXI (November 11, 1826), p. 165. See also Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 

“As early as 1822 the Wheeling & }iarietta Mail Coach was operating. 
Because one coach left Wheeling for Marietta every Sunday morning, and 
another coach left Marietta for Whveling at the same time, Evarts would 
not have been interested in patroni7’ng this firm, even though the proprietor 
thereof advertised that persons “travelling to the West will find this the most 
pleasant route.” Wheeling: Virginia North-Western Gazette, August 3, 1822. 
A year earlier Stockton & Stakes, of Wheeling, were offering to travelers 
“a safe conveyance from Wheviing to Philadelphia (a distance of 316 miles) 
in little more than four days.’ Jbid., August 18, 1821. In March, 1822, the 
editor of this newspaper wrote as follows: “A line of daily stages has 
been established between this place and Baltimore, and will commence 
running next week. .. .” [bid., March 2, 1822. 

“Evarts to Henry Hill, June 2, 1826, in American Board of <aeepteioners 
for. Foreign Missions, Letters and Papers, XXXI, Pt. I, No. 48. 

* See the message of President James Monroe to the one January 
27, 1825, in James D. Richardson, ed., A ony tl of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 1789- 1908 (n. 1909), II, 280-283. See also a 
letter from William Clark to James a od Secretary of War, in Niles’ 
Weekly Register, XXX (June 10, 1826), pp. 273-274, and an earlier letter 
from Barbour to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, dated February 3, 1826, in ibid., XXX (March 11, 
1826), pp. 22-25. 
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States and Territories, and for their removal west of the river 
Mississippi,”*° and in the determination of the Jackson admin- 
istration to enforce its decision to withhold Federal protection 
from the Cherokees and other southern Indians who had already 
formed, or who might thereafter form, “independent” govern- 
ments within the limits of any of the American states.** The Jack- 
son administration strongly urged the southern Indians to ex- 
change their homelands for other lands lying west of the Amer- 
ican settlements, at the same time warning them that if they did 
not do so they would be required to submit to the laws of the 


states in which they resided.®* These Indians, however, well in- 
formed of the harsh treatment of the Creeks and Cherokees by 
Georgia,®* were unwilling to submit to the authority of the states, 
and thus were compelled to remove to new homes beyond the 
Father of Waters.** 

Against the injustice of this compulsive removal of the southern 
Indians, Evarts had fought strenuously. He lobbied in Washington 
against proposed legislation to hasten their removal,** and he also 
used his eloquent pen in aid of the Indians. In 1829 he published 
in the Washington National Intelligencer, under the pseudonym 


® Register of Debates in Congress, VI (21st Cong., lst Sess., 1829-1830), 
appendix, pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 

"In 1827 the Cherokees adopted a constitution resembling that of the 
United States and established thereunder a government of their own, a 
fact of considerable interest to Hezekiah Niles. Niles’ Weekly Register, 
XXXIII (January 19, 1828), p. 346. A few weeks earlier Niles, after ex- 
pressing his approval of a plan of the Cherokees to establish a newspaper, 
to be called the Cherokee Phoenix, declared that he had “long wished that 
some one tribe might be incorporated into the family of the republic—as 
proof to posterity that extermination was not the desire of the generation 
in which WASHINGTON lived and JEFFERSON flourished, however much it has 
resulted from the march of the white population, and, perhaps, generally 
must.” Jbid., XX XIII (November 24, 1827), p. 196. 

"See the message of President Andrew Jackson to the Senate of the 
United States, February 22, 1831, in Richardson, ed., op. cit., II, 536-541. 

*% A scholarly account of the relations of Georgia with the Creeks and the 
Cherokees is Ulrich B. Phillips, “Georgia and State Rights,” in the Amer- 


Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall (Boston, 1929), IV, 539-551. 

“For a satisfactory history of events leading up to the passage of the 
“removal bill” in 1830, and for a brief treatment of the immediate conse- 
quences thereof, see Annie Heloise Abel, “The History of Events Resulting 
in Indian Consolidation West of the Mississippi,” in the American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1906, I, 233-450. An account of the actual re- 
moval of the southern Indians is given in Grant Foreman, Indian Removal: 
The Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians (Norman, 1932). 

* American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Letters and 
Papers, XXXI, Pt. I, passim. 
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of William Penn, a series of essays on the crisis then confronting 
the Indians. These essays were reprinted in several other news- 
papers, and they were brought out in pamphlet form in 1829 and 
again in 1830.°* This work was Evarts’ most important, though not 
his only, literary contribution to the cause of the Indians. His 
exertions in behalf of the Indians were, of course, in pursuance oi 
his immediate and practical concern—the promotion of Christian 
missions. The removal of the southern Indians would disrupt sev- 
eral missions on which the American Board had expended con- 
siderable labor and money. Nevertheless, this special concern of 
his was subordinate to a much greater concern—his Christian con- 
cern for justice to the red men. The American Board could sur- 
vive even though some of its Indian missions might fail. 


It is only fair to say, however, that there were two sides to 
the question of Indian removal. On this question the American 
people and the American churches were rather sharply divided.” 
Many devoted friends of the Indians sincerely believed-—among 
them the able and self-sacrificing Baptist missionary to the In- 
dians, Isaac McCoy**—that the only hope for the red men lay 


“Wow many newspapers reprinted these essays is not certainly known. 
One account, published in 1831, says that they were “copied into at least 
forty other newspapers.” American Quarterly Register, IV (1831-1832), p. 
75. I have discovered that they were printed, in whole or in part, in the 
New York Observer between August 15 and December 26, 1829, and in the 
Worcester Massachusetts Yeoman between August 22 and November 21, 
1829. They were brought out in pamphlet form under the title of Essays on 
the Present Crisis in the Condition of the American Indians; First Pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer, under the Signature of William Penn 
(Boston, 1829, and Philadelphia, 1830). 


“ There is a vast deal of material on this subject in the newspapers and 
the magazines of the time. Perhaps the material printed in Niles’ Weekly 
Register during the period of the controversy reflects pretty accurately the 
state of mind of the American people with respect to this question. On at least 
two occasions Hezekiah Niles expressed his own opinion as follows: “The 
frequent removal of the natives of the soil, to make way for our population, 
and the consequent distress and misery entailed upon their race, calls loudly 
upon Congress to provide for them a country from which they will not 
again have to be removed.” Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXI (November 4, 
1826), p. 155. “We earnestly wish (all circumstances considered), the amicable 
removal of all the Indian tribes to the westward of the Mississippi, as 
rapidly as the nature of things shall require it, provided they can really have 
a location and a home on the lands given to them in exchange for those 
they possess. . . .” Jbid., XX XI (February 10, 1827), p. 369. 


Tsaac McCoy and Jeremiah Evarts came to be recognized as the leading 
spokesmen, in religious circles, of the opposing parties with respect to the 
question of the removal of the Indians. McCoy’s views on this subject are 
set forth in two pamphlets: Remarks on the Practicability of Indian Reform, 
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in their removal to a country they could call their own, away 
from the contaminating influence of the whites. But, whatever the 
merits of the opposing arguments may have been, the project for 
removal prevailed. Jeremiah Evarts lost his spirited fight, but 
defeat did not silence him. Shortly after the passage of the so-called 
“removal act” of May 28, 1830, he brought out a volume of speeches 
that had been made in the Congress against that measure. In the 
introduction to this work he summarized the arguments of those 
who had favored the bill for that law and branded as a gross 
slander the allegation that the “sympathy professed, in different 
parts of the United States, for the Cherokees, was . . . the work of 
fanatics, and pretended philanthropists, who had their own purposes 
to answer, and who were well paid for their services from the 
Cherokee treasury.”®° 


Evarts was now nearing the end of his course. Early in 1831 he 
made a voyage to Cuba in the hope of improving his health, but 
the consumption from which he suffered was too far advanced to 
be arrested by a change of climate. While he was on the way home 
from Havana, he died in Charleston, South Carolina, on May 
10, 1831.°° 


A man of considerable importance in his own generation, 
Jeremiah Evarts today is all but forgotten. He has never been 
the subject of a scholarly biography.*t Accordingly, his reputation 
is overshadowed even more than it should be by that of his son, 
William Maxwell Evarts, a gifted lawyer and an able statesman, 
who in recent years has had two competent biographers.** 


Embracing Their Colonization (Boston, 1827), and Address to Philanthropists 
in the United States, Generally, and to Christians in Particular, on the Con- 
dition and Prospects of the American Indians (n. p., dated December 1, 1831). 

%® Speeches on the Passage of the Bill for the Removal of the Indians, 
Made in the Congress of the United States, April and May, 1830 (Boston, 
1830), p. viii. 

© Missionary Herald, XXVII (1831), p. 197. 

"E. C. Tracy’s Memoir of the Life of Jeremiah Evaris (Boston, 1845) is 
uncritical and inaccurate. The sketch of Evarts in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, VI, 215, though generally satisfactory, is not entirely accurate 
with respect to every detail that it records. Gardiner Spring’s A Tribute to 
the Memory of the Late Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ... (New York, 1831), is 
interesting, but it was not intended to be a full biography. 

Brainerd Dyer, The Public Career of William M. Evarts (Berkeley, 
1933), and Chester L. Barrows, William M. Evarts, Lawyer, Diplomat, 
Statesman (Chapel Hill, 1941). The sketch of William M. Evarts in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, V1, 215-218, is satisfactory. 
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THE JOURNAL OF JEREMIAH EVARTS 


Mississippi River, May 10, 1826 
Mr. Rufus Anderson) 
Missionary Rooms __) 


My dear Sir, 


It may be of use to myself, if I should live, and to others who 
may hereafter travel the same route, to keep a full journal of 
what strikes the eye, or the mind, while upon this great highway 
of the western states, and of central North America; a highway, 
which will be more travelled a hundred years hence than any other 
thoroughfare in the world.™ 


Monday, May 8, 1826. Arrived at Memphis, (fourth and lowest 
Chickasaw Bluff,) at a quarter past nine in the morning. This 
place is 7 miles north of the line, which separates Tennessee from 
Mississippi. It is not yet so rich, or so populous, as the ancient 
capital of Egypt. There are four or five stores, and perhaps ten 
log-houses, with two or three poor framed houses. A large framed 
house is to be erected here this season for a tavern. The land of the 
back country is rich, but very sparsely settled, and the people are 
poor.® 

The victory which steam has achieved over the strong current, 


the floods, the drift wood, and other numerous obstacles of the 
Mississippi, is one of the most remarkable things in the history of 


® Rufus Anderson (1796-1880), who was ordained a Congregational min- 
ister in 1826, was an assistant secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions from 1824 to 1832. In the latter year he 
was elected one of the corresponding secretaries and continued to serve as 
such for many years. He was the author of numerous works on missionary 
enterprises, of which his histories of the missions of the American Board 
in the Sandwich Islands and in India are significant. He also wrote, as we 
have seen, the Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Boston, 1861). 

“Like many others of his generation, Evarts did not foresee the revolu- 
tion in transportation that the railroad would produce. 

® An advertisement in the Huntsville Alabama Republican of November 
10, 1820, affirms that the town of Memphis had “lately been laid off, on the 
Chickasaw Bluff, at the mouth of the Wolf river,” and that the promoters 
thereof intended to sell lots in this town on the following December 7 “at 
one, two and three years credit.” Prospective purchasers of such lots were 
assured that the “future importance of the town is secured by the rising 
wealth and commerce of the vast and fertile regions with which it is con- 
nected by the great river Mississippi.” 
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human improvement. I have never been so much affected with the 
power of mind over matter, as in witnessing what takes place 
upon this river. Soon after our arrival today the Paragon from 
Louisville passed down the river deeply laden. Her progress, at 
the rate of 14 miles an hour, may fitly be compared to the march 
of a giant.** The commotion, which such a boat makes in the 
water, extends from the middle of the river in regular waves, 
which dash with considerable force and noise against each shore, 
agitating the flat-bottomed boats and everything else that floats 
upon the surface. In the afternoon, the De Witt Clinton from 
Nashville passed, laden with cotton, & taking a barge laden with 
the same article... . 


This afternoon we engaged our guide to fire a nine pounder, 
standing on the bluff for the purpose, in case a boat should be 
seen coming up the river; which is the common expedient, when 
a person is very desirous of getting a passage. We also engaged 
him to sit up all night & watch, lest a boat should pass without 
being discovered. 


The famous Miss Wright, the tourist, philanthropist, and 
emancipator, is here, and desires to take a passage up the river; 
but it is doubtful whether she would embark in the night. I had 
not before learned, that she has actually entered upon the plan 
of liberating slaves by means of their own labor; and that she 
has commenced an establishment, in pursuance of her plan, not 
many miles from this place. My informant says, that she has pur- 
chased twenty or thirty slaves, who are to be made free when 
they shall have reimbursed the purchase money, by the avails 
of their own labor; that she has set them at work, & is sanguine 
as to the result; but that she wants more funds than her own 
resources can supply. It is a part of her design, that the slaves 


© Hezekiah Niles was entertaining a similar thought at about the same 
time. “The steam boat Pioneer,” he wrote, “has made the trip from Shipping- 
port to New Orleans and back, in nineteen days—four of which she lay in 
the port of New Orleans!—so the passages down and up were made in 
fifteen days! If any one had said this was possible to man, thirty years ago 
—we should have been ready to send him to a mad-house.” Niles’ Weekly 
Register, XXX (May 13, 1826), p. 185. More than a year earlier Niles had 
observed that the steamboat William Penn had passed from Pittsburgh to 
faysville in thirty-two hours, an accomplishment which must have required 
her to go “upwards of 14 miles per hour.” Jbid., XXVIII (April 16, 1825), 
p. 112. 
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shall be prepared for liberty, while they are earning money to 
pay for it. 

As for myself, I have no faith in Miss Wright’s capacity to 
form a feasible plan, or her ability to execute one that should be 
formed by others. In what kind of labor she employs her slaves 
| forgot to inquire; but I suspect that the funds, which she in- 
vests in this manner, will be very insecure. 

We drank tea with a Mr. Rawlings (or Rawlins,) one of the 
traders of the place. He was formerly a factor®* of the United 
States under the former system of Indian trade—thinks highly of 
Col. McKenney’s benevolence—but considers him as rather vision- 
ary as to his plans for the benefit of the Indians. 

We lodged at the counting room of Mr. Rawlins, in order to be 
easily awaked, if a steamboat should approach. Our watchman slept 
by the side of the cannon, & was to fire it in due season, as a signal 


* At “Nashoba,” the name she gave to a tract of land she had bought 
near Memphis, Frances Wright in 1825 began an experiment of permitting 
slaves she had purchased to work to earn money with which to buy their 
freedom. In 1830 she abandoned this experiment and colonized her Negroes 
in Haiti. Miss Wright’s unorthodox views of marriage and of religion made 
her for many years a subject of spirited discussion in the United States. A 
man as conservative as Jeremiah Evarts could hardly be expected to entertain 
much sympathy for any of the views of Miss Wright. The subject of the 
rise and fall of “Nashoba” is treated at some length in W. R. Waterman, 
Frances Wright (New York, 1924), chaps. iv-v, and in A. J. G. Perkins 
and Theresa Wolfson, Frances Wright, Free Enquirer: The Study of a 
Temperament (New York, 1939), Pt. II, chaps. i ff. There is a brief but 
fairly adequate sketch of Miss Wright’s life in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, XX, 549-550. See also Mrs. Frances Trollope’s account of her 
short and unsatisfactory visit at “Nashoba,” in her Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, Donald Smalley, ed. (New York, 1949), pp. 24-31. 

“As an important aspect of its Indian policy, the government of the 
United States, between 1795 and 1822, operated government-owned stores 
at which Indians could purchase merchandise of good quality at fair prices. 
Such stores were called “factories,” and the person in charge of one of them 
was <alled a “factor.” The practice of maintaining such factories for the 
purpose of protecting the Indians from exploitation by unscrupulous private 
traders originated in the colonial era. It was used with great success by 
Massachusetts. It was recommended to the Congress of the United States 
by President Washington, and it was approved by President Jefferson. A 
brief summary of the history of the “factory system,” supported by ample 
references to the sources and to the secondary writings on the subject, may 
be found in Edgar Bruce Wesley’s Guarding the Frontier: A Study of 
Frontier Defense from 1815 to 1825 (Minneapolis, 1935), chap. iv. 

® Thomas Loraine McKenney, an employe for many years in the Indian 
service of the United States, was much interested in promoting measures for 
the civilization of the Indians. In 1816 he became superintendent of Indian 
trade, a position which he held until the factory system was abolished. His 
career is sketched in the Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 89-90, and 
in Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians (New York, 1951), chap. xxxii. 
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to us, and to the boat. Our watchman had found so many friends, 
that he had become intoxicated and slept soundly. A boat ap- 
proached, however, about one o-clock, (The President, of Nash- 
ville,) and Mr. Rawlins awoke by the noise of the steam. He 
aroused us. We got ready in haste, and, as we ran to the landing, 
the bustle aroused our watchman. It was a long time before he 
could get any fire. At last he fired the gun, when the boat ap- 
peared to have gone so far, as to be irrecoverable. . . .*° 

In regard to Memphis and the neighborhood I could not learn 
that there is any moral culture of the inhabitants. A Methodist 
preacher has sometimes conducted public worship; but the people 
were not desirous of hearing him, as he is intemperate. There is 
not a school, as one of the inhabitants told me, in all that part 
of Tennessee, which lies west of the Tennessee river ; a large tract, 
over the whole of which the inhabitants are thinly scattered. 

Tuesday, May 9. Was awaked about 5 o-clock by hearing the 
exclamation that we were aground. The fact was, that the boat, 
while running very close to the shore, took a sudden turn, which the 
pilot could not counteract, & immediately, (so great was her 
momentum,) rose over a bar composed of logs & mud & plunged 
into the deep water of a sluice, or chute, the current of which 
probably caused the evil. She immediately crossed the head of 
the chute, struck her bow into the mud of the shore, & her stern 
swung round, so that she was left in a good position, with her 
head up the river, but fast aground. It added to our anxiety that 
the water was falling, though slowly. After three hours of exertion, 
the boat was released from her arrest, and again on her course, 
without essential injury. Several of her paddles were broken, 
which had some effect on her speed. At this juncture, the steam- 
boat Caledonia overtook us.”1 By the time we were under the 
full power of steam, she was not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant. These boats had repeatedly passed each other, owing to 
various casualties, on their way from New Orleans hither; and 


The President was bound for Nashville, but Evarts, on being assured 
that he could get lodgings at the mouth of the Cumberland River, took 
passage in her. a 

™ Oddly enough, a brief dispatch from Natchez, dated May 9, 1826, tells 
of the sailing of the Caledonia: “On Friday morning [May 5], the steam 
boat Caledonia, departed for Louisville with about 500 cabin and deck pas- 
sengers, and freight. She had, when she left New Orleans, upwards of 400 
deck and 80 cabin passengers.” Niles’ Weekly Register (Supplement), XXX 
(June 10, 1826), p. 267. 
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each boasted of being the fastest boat on the river. A race there- 
fore became inevitable. In about three hours the Caledonia passed 
half her length ahead ;—in an hour more, we were ahead of her ;— 
& in a short time she was against us, and being inside exercised 
her right of keeping us off, in doing which the quarter railings 
of the two boats came in contact, & some of our posts were broken. 
Mr. Holmes & I ran for our baggage te jump into the Caledonia ; 
but were too late. We had previously made arrangements to 
exchange boats at the first opportunity. Mr. Woods, a gentleman 
of Nashville, kindly undertook the business of obtaining this favor 
for us; but the captain was unwilling to take any special pains 
for us. Indeed, I did not blame him, as he had suffered various 
interruptions, and was under no special obligation to serve us. 
In the afternoon we passed the Caledonia, while she was taking in 
wood & repairing her wheels. 

At night we stopped for wood, with a prospect that the fog 
would prevent our running. The Caledonia came to the same place 
for wood, & our captain was in strong hopes that she also would 
not dare to run in the fog, though she might do it with less 
exposure, as she minds her helm more readily than the President. 
The captain of the latter boat was very unwilling to leave the 
contest in its present state, and had determined to take apart & 
refit the engine, and take the mud from his boilers, & repair his 
wheels, that his boat might be in a proper state for a race. It was 
only two days since the boilers had been cleaned; and sometimes 
they perform the whole voyage from N. Orleans without the 
trouble of this operation. The whole process of refitting and 
preparation the captain said could be performed before one o-clock, 
after which he could get up the steam by day-light. There was no 
doubt that the other boat would be equally on the alert. 

We transferred ourselves to the Caledonia about 10 o-clock in 
the evening. 

The number of passengers in the President was not great: per- 
haps a dozen in the cabin, and 100 on deck.** Her size, tonnage, and 
accommodations are not large. She is worked on the high pressure 


* Many of the deck passengers on western steamboats earned their pas- 
sage in part by carrying wood on board whenever the steamboats stopped to 
take on a supply of fuel. Some persons eked out a precarious living along 
the western rivers by cutting wood for the use of the steamboats. See the 
illustration of a woodcutter’s cabin in Trollope, op. cit., opposite page 17. 
On deck passengers in general, see Hunter, op. cit., chap. x. 
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principle. Our treatment on board was very civil; except that one 
of the passengers was exceedingly profane. His language was very 
offensive. .. . 


We travelled 80 or 90 miles, by the course of the river, in the 
President. Our progress, when in motion, was six miles an hour 
against the current, which, in the middle of the river, is re- 
markably uniform, and, in the present high waters, is thought to 
be five miles an hour. Much is gained by the boats, however, in 
running close by the banks, in eddies, & the most favorable parts 
of the stream; while, in descending, they keep the thread of the 
current, as it is termed. 


The Caledonia is a superb boat, the largest on the river, and 
was an object of great admiration when I was at New Orleans in 
June 1824. She has now 300 deck passengers, and perhaps 40 in 
the cabin, which is the most spacious apartment of the kind that 
I remember to have seen. To come from the midst of the forest, 
from sleeping in the woods, and from poor log-houses, where a 
candle could scarcely be obtained, to a splendid room, surrounded 
by mirrors and hangings of scarlet & blue, filled with rich furni- 
ture, & illuminated with a profusion of spermaceti candles, afforded 
one of the most striking contrasts, as to externals, that I had 
witnessed. . . .*° 


Wednesday, May 10. Both boats waited nearly an hour after 
day-break before they started; the captain of each wishing the 
other to start first, that he might have the pleasure of running by 
his rival. At last the President started, and we followed in 5 or 
10 minutes. We passed her before noon, and after running 11 
hours, when both stopped for wood, she was 5 or 10 minutes be- 
hind. We started together, she kept near us during the evening, 
and, in the course of the night, run [sic] for two hours by our 
side, the engineers & firemen all doing their best. Toward night 
we passed New Madrid, a little village on the west side of the 
river, which has been almost deserted since the earthquakes of 


* More than one passenger expressed admiration for western steamboats. 
On April 3, 1827, for example, the English traveler, William Bullock, left 
New Orleans on the steamboat George Washington, which he described in 
detail and with great enthusiasm. He declared that this was the “finest 
fresh-water vessel” that he had ever seen. Sketch of a Journey through the 
Western States of North America, in Thwaites, ed., op. cit., XIX, 128-129. 
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1812.** There are perhaps 20 poor houses, several of them two 
stories high. 

The weather has been pleasant—heat rather oppressive in the 
middle of the day, & the evening chilly. 

Thursday, May 11. At sunrise entered the mouth of the Ohio. 
The scenery was beautiful. Each river opened before us in a most 
inviting manner. Both appeared of equal size; that is, of about the 
common width of the Mississippi from this place to N. Orleans. 
There is a beautiful farm on the Missouri side, opposite the mouth 
of the Ohio; and another is commenced near the point of Illinois. 
Some predict that this point will hereafter be the site of a great 
city; and I see nothing improbable in the supposition. In the 
highest floods it will probably be overflown one or two feet; but 
building lots may easily be elevated above this danger. The appear- 
ance of the soil in the three states here in view is in the highest 
degree rich, & of inexhaustible fertility. The distance of this place 
from Memphis, by the course of the river is, according to the 
Western Pilot,*® 205 miles. I think it must be more, as it is at 
least 150 miles in a straight line; that is, just two degrees of 


latitude, veering considerably toward the east. 

The appearance of the Mississippi and its banks is very inter- 
esting on several accounts ; but after a while becomes tiresome from 
its sameness. The vegetation of its banks is of a beautiful green; 
and the curves and points of the shores & islands are very graceful. 


* John Bradbury was in a boat descending the Mississippi when the suc- 
cession of shocks that disturbed New Madrid and other parts of the 
Mississippi Valley began on Dceember 16, 1811. The “hard shock” came on 
February 7, 1812. See Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America... , 
in Thwaites, ed., op. cit., V, 204-210. Timothy Flint also gives an interesting 
account of these earthquakes in his Recollections of the Last Ten Years, 
cited supra. For a satisfactory account of this subject by a relatively recent 
student, see Francis A. Sampson’s “The New Madrid and Other Earth- 
quakes in Missouri,” Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, 
1912-1913, VI, 218-238. On the founding of New Madrid, sce Max Savelle, 
George Morgan, Colony Builder (New York, 1932), chap. ix. 

% This reference is to Samuel Cumings’ The Western Pilot (Cincinnati, 
1825), a revision of the same author’s The Western Navigator (Philadelphia, 
1822). By 1854 the Western Pilot had passed through at least ten additions. 
This work, by 1826, had superseded an earlier and perhaps a more widely 
used pilot book, namely, Zadok Cramer’s The Navigator; or, The Traders’ 
Useful Guide in Navigating the Monongahela, Allegheny, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi Rivers ... 5th ed. (Pittsburgh, 1806), which, between 1801 and 1824, 
passed through twelve editions. When he descended the Ohio River with 
his family in November, 1815, Timothy Flint carried a copy of “That 
famous book “The Navigator.’” Flint, op. cit., p. 21. For a brief description 
of these pilot books, see Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 57-61. 
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Vast quantities of drift wood are found on the surface, when the 
water is high; and it is very often necessary to stop the engine, 
in order to avoid breaking the wheels. There is one striking 
proof of the strength of the current, which I cannot help remark- 
ing. In cases where a bank has been formed from the bottom oi the 
river to its surface, near one side, leaving a passage for water 
enough to make a small river, there is not only a violent current 
in this passage, but the parts thus separated from the mass of 
waters are sometimes two feet lower than the rest of the river, 
and the water runs over the intervening bank, in the midst of the 
flood-wood, as over a dam, which should raise a stream two 
feet. . . .*° The shores of the river are generally from 6 inches to 
one or two feet under water at present. The trees are almost ex- 
clusively willows and cotton wood. The latter is a species of poplar, 
the leaf and upper branches of which greatly resemble the common 
poplar of New England. The bark of the lower part resembles 
occasionally that of the black ash, or the elm. The peculiarity oi 
the cotton wood seems to be that it grows well in standing water. 
[It is good for nothing, except for fuel when split and thoroughly 
dried. On this the steamboats will be obliged ultimately to rely, 
as the ash is nearly exhausted in many places. In some reaches 
of considerable length, beside[s] those which are called bluffs, 
the banks are one, two, three, & even six feet above the present 
level of [the] waters. The difference between high & low water 
mark is 12 feet at N. Orleans,—25 feet at Natchez,—30 feet at 
Memphis,—more than that above. 

Yesterday forenoon we met the Phoenix—in the afternoon the 
emerald ;—this forenoon the Patriot, (or rather at sunrise, as 
we entered the mouth of the Ohio,) this afternoon the Phila- 
delphia. 

Our old companion the President hung upon our rear; our 
engineer predicted that she would certainly pass us before we 
should reach the mouth of the Cumberland; & as we landed a 
passenger, and spent a few minutes in wedging our fly wheel, she 
went by, & soon left us behind at a considerable distance. Thus, 
after a race of 150 miles, or more, against the current, each boat 
will claim the victory, & their relative speed still remains un- 


decided... . 


*A drawing in the manuscript illustrating this phenomenon has been 
omitted. 
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As we entered the Ohio, we observed a change in two respects: 
—the current is not half so swift as that of the Mississippi, and 
the water is not half so muddy. Our boat ran 9 miles an hours ‘sic], 
for several hours, against the current. . . . 

At the mouth of the Cumberland, two large steamboats, the 
Gen. Neville and [the] Gen. Coffee, were lying, one of them ready 
to start.*7 Soon after leaving this place, elevated land was seen 
on both sides of the river; and before we reached Golconda,** 
quite a hill approached the northern bank. From this neighbor- 
hood a Mr. Mills came on board, who was a fellow-passenger with 
me in the American from New Orleans two years ago. Toward 
night we passed by some beautiful farms on the Illinois side of the 
river. The settlements are but just begun, & not much has yet 
been expended in buildings. Within a moderate number of years 
this will probably be one of the richest agricultural countries in 
the world. 

My mind has been this day directed to the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and of the other religious charities, which hold 
their anniversaries this week.*® May the Great Head of the church 
direct in all their deliberations, and may his holy name be glorified. 

Among our passengers is a Mr. Lytle, a son of Gen. Lytle, of 
Cincinnati, who has been to Cuba for relief from a pulmonary 
affection. He is too late for medical aid. I sought an interview 
with him, and was happy to find, that he was seriously inclined, 
and that he warmly disapproved of the vice which he could not 
help witnessing in a Catholic country.*° He concurred with others 

7In 1818 Estwick Evans described a small town called Smithland that 
was situated at the junction of the Cumberland and the Ohio Rivers. Three 
years later George W. Ogden, repeating much of what Evans had written, 
called this settlement a “miserable place,” consisting of only a few huts. 
Evans, A Pedestrious Tour, in Thwaites, ed., op. cit., VIII, 281, and Ogden, 
Letters from the West, loc. cit., XIX, 42-43. See the map in Hunter, of. cit., 
p. 36. 

* Golconda is the seat of Pope County, Illinois. 

In May of each year the American Bible Society and other important 
American religious and philanthropic societies held their annual meetings 
in New York. These societies, modeled on the plans of similar British so- 
cieties, held their anniversaries in imitation of the May anniv. ee observed 
in London by the “parent” societies. Jeremiah Evarts was one of the man- 
agers of the American Bible Society. 

“Here is an expression of the mounting anti-Catholic sentiment in the 
United States. By the early 1830's, anti- Catholicism had come to play a 


significant réle in the ideology of the American missionary movement. On 
this subject see Ray Allen Billington’s The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 


(New York, 1938), chaps. ii-iii, and his “Anti-Catholic Propaganda and the 
Home Missionary Movement, 1800-1860,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 


view, XXII (1935), pp. 361-384. 
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in declaring, that the depravity of all classes in Cuba is astonish- 
ingly great. 

We stopped several times to-day to land passengers & for other 
purposes, & yet ascended the Ohio 85 miles from sunrise till sunset. 

Friday, May 12. Passed several small villages, though the banks 
of the river are generally a wilderness; & wherever settlements are 
formed indicate that the settlers began poor. I have never felt 
so strikingly that time and a more dense population are necessary 
to convert a wilderness into a place of comfortable residence. 

Toward evening we passed a small steamboat bound up the 
river. Her name is the American. She is owned by a Boston man, 
and was built for navigating the Wabash, which river she ascends 
200 miles. This fact is a most interesting one, as it relates to the 
commercial facilities of this western country. 

Within two hours this evening we met three large steamboats 
from Louisville bound to New Orleans. 

Judge Tate [Tait]** stated the following fact to show the un- 
expected increase of steam navigation. In 1810 or 1811, Mr. 
[Robert] Fulton was in Washington, attending to an application 
for the first steamboat on the Ohio. He then gave it as his opinion 
that, in 20 years, there would be 50 boats, propelled by steam, on 
the western waters. This was deemed so extravagant as to be ex- 
cused only by the pardonable frailty of an inventor. But now, in 
15 or 16 years, 170 boats or more have been built on these waters ; 
and considerably more than 100 are now plying. The first was put 
in motion here in 1814; there were but eight in 1818; twelve were 
built last year in Cincinnati, at an average expense of $20,000 
each. Twenty-four others were built between New Albany and 
Pittsburgh, the same year.*? 


“™ Charles Tait (a passenger on the Caledonia) was born in Louisa County, 
Virginia, on February 1, 1768. He began the practice of law in Elbert 
County, Georgia, and from 1803 to 1809 he was presiding justice of the 
superior court of that state. From November 27, 1809, to March 3, 1819, he 
was a United States Senator from Georgia. In the last-named year he moved 
to Wilcox County, Alabama, and on May 10, 1820, he was appointed a 
Federal district judge for that state, an office which he held until 1826, when 
he resigned to give his attention to planting. He died near Claiborne, Alabama, 
on October 17, 1835. A Biographical Congressional Directory ... 1774-1911 
(Washington, 1913), p. 1004. 

“Compare this statement with E. W. Gould’s Fifty Years on the Missis- 
sippi; or, Gould’s History of River Navigation ... (St. Louis, 1889; re- 
issued in Columbus, Ohio, 1951), chap. xxiv. Under the heading Steam 
Boats, Hezekiah Niles wrote in the summer of 1821:-“There are seventy- 
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Judge Tate [Tait] informs me, that the state of Alabama now 
contains 250,000 souls. It was admitted into the union in 1819. 
About 1814, the first cotton was exported from Mobile, amount- 
ing to less than 1000 bales. In 1824, about 45,000 were exported; 
in 1825, 58,000; in 1826, 70,000. This is for south Alabama; and 
there are 48,000 that have gone to market this year from N. 
Alabama; making nearly 120,000 for the whole state, worth $3,- 
600,000. There is also a considerable export of lumber & tobacco. 


Saturday, May 13, 1826. At 6 this morning we had advanced 
within 75 miles of Louisville. Passed the steamboat Hercules, 
lying by the shore, in consequence of the engine having received 
some injury. The shores of the Ohio are beautiful, affording a 
considerable variety of scenery. I have as yet seen but one steeple, 
and that a small one; but I cannot help anticipating the time, when 
the eye shall be delighted with churches every few miles, & when 
the whole river shall be lined with cities & villages indicating a 
happy & populous community. 

Two days ago I conversed with Judge Tate [Tait] respecting 
Miss Wright’s plan for emancipating the blacks. He expressed 
himself very strongly to this effect; that the northern people had 
no business to say anything about slavery—it was a thing witis 
which they had no concern—they should leave it to those among 
whom it exists. Today I proposed to him, as he had often reflected 
on the subject, to say what should be done to meliorate the con- 
dition of the blacks. In the first place, said he, send out of the 
country to Africa, or Hayti, all the free negroes.** To this I as- 
sented, and added; but what shall be done for the slaves? “Let 
the same process be continued, which is now commenced—and in 
which the condition of the slaves is greatly improved within my 
memory. Instances of cruelty are very rare; and, in many cases, 
strong attachments are formed between slaves & the family of their 


two employed on the western waters—several of them are of more than 
400 tons; the ‘United States’ is 646 tons! Twenty steam boats may some- 
times be seen together at New Orleans.” Niles’ Weekly Register, XX (Au- 
gust 21, 1821), p. 416. See Hunter, of. cit., p. 33. 

The view here expressed was one widely held in the United States at 
that time. In December, 1816, the American Colonization Society had been 
formed for the purpose of “colonizing (with their consent) the free People 
of Colour residing in our country, in Africa, or in such other place as 
Congress shall deem most expedient.” This was not an abolitionist society. 
Its first president was Bushrod Washington. See Early Lee Fox, The Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, 1817-1840 (Baltimore, 1919). 
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master. Let the minds of masters be cultivated, and there is no 
calculating what the result will be.” 

In the course of our conversation on slavery, the Judge ob- 
served, that the comfort of the slaves & the interests of the 
master were indentified; that slaves would double in 20 years, 
under the management of a good master; & that they should be 
well fed, comfortably clothed, & moderately but regularly worked. 
He said, that a judicious planter should so conduct his business, 
that the cotton crop should be almost clear profit from the labor 
of slaves; or, in other words, that the slaves of a cotton plantation 
should raise their own food, make their own clothes, and erect 
their own habitations, during the time that is not necessary for the 
cotton crop. Some small expenses, in addition, might be necessary ; 
such as this, for instance; when a slave is confined by the birth 
of a child, she has an allowance of 3 pounds of sugar, a quart of 
rum, & a pound of coffee. Some common medicines are occasionally 
needed. 

Arrived at the wharf in Shippingport at 8 o-clock & at Louis- 
ville in a hack at 9.%* Put up at Edmondson’s hotel. Ascertained 
that all the steam-boats now here, four in number, will set out for 
some place up the river to-morrow morning. This activity of 
public conveyances on the Sabbath I find to be a very great evil.*® 


“ Shippingport, now a part of Louisville, Kentucky, was situated at the 
foot of the Falls of the Ohio. For many of the larger boats, this was the 
head of navigation on the Ohio. Before the completion of the Louisville and 
Portland Canal, near the end of the year 1830, it was necessary to make a 
two-mile portage of passengers and goods from the larger boats operating 
below Shippingport to boats operating above Louisville, and vice versa. 
Thomas Hulme, A Journal Made During a Tour in the Western Countries 
of America, 1818-19, in Thwaites, ed., op. cit., X, 43; Buley, op. cit., I, 
435-436. In February, 1828, the water was so high that the steamboat on 
which Mrs. Frances Trollope was traveling from Memphis to Cincinnati was 
able to pass the falls. Trollope, op. cit., p. 35. The Louisville and Portland 
Canal, built in part with aid from the government of the United States, was 
constructed on the Kentucky side of the Ohio. Hazekiah Niles reported, in 
June, 1831, that this canal was “in extensive and successful operation.” 
Niles’ Weekly Register, XL (June 18, 1831), p. 285. On the subject of tolls 
charged for the use of this canal, see Hunter, o/. cit., p. 371. A digest of the 
legislative and financial history of the Louisville and Portland Canal is 
given in the “Report on the Louisville and Portland Canal,” 40th Congress, 
2nd Session, House Miscellaneous Document No. 83 [Serial 1349]. 

=During the second quarter of the nineteenth century, a persistent but 
a losing fight was waged by many Christians in the United States to main- 
tain “the observance of the Christian Sabbath.” Traveling on Sunday was 
one of the practices which these persons worked to prevent. At a meeting 
held in New York, in May, 1828, there was formed an interdenominational 
society called The General Union for Promoting the Observance of the 
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I am very desirous of arriving in Philadelphia as soon as possible. 
All the boats set out from hence on the Sabbath, leaving none for 
Monday. If we do not go to-morrow, we must wait for some boat 
to come down & return; as none of the boats at Shippingpori 
could ascend at this stage of the waters. Besides, two of the boats 
to set out to-morrow morning are bound to Pittsburgh, and will 
be more likely to ascend than others, should the river be low. 
Yet, pressing as these circumstances were, I did not think we 
should be justified in setting out upon the Sabbath. If the same 
boat, in which we came, had continued to ascend, the case would 
have been different; but here a new voyage commenced; we are 
in a large town, where the preaching of the Gospel can be at- 
tended; our example would be known, and the reasons for it 
would not be known. I have been exhorting others not to travel 
on the Sabbath; and what would they think and say, if I were 
unnecessarily to travel in the company of some of them, and leav- 
ing others attending public worship? The business that I profess 
to have at heart is the Lord’s business; and he can promote it in 
Philadelphia without my presence as well as with it. If, by staying 
here over the Sabbath, I should be hindered in my journey till 
after the General Assembly® rises, as I think not improbable, it 
still would not prove that I ought to have proceeded. 


Sabbath, May 14. After breakfast, went to the steamboat land- 
ing to see if one of the boats might not stay until evening, in which 
case I should think it my duty to proceed; but all had their 
steam up... . 

Monday, May 15... . 


As the whole face of this western country is altered by steam- 
navigation I would mention the following facts. Last week the 
Columbia arrived at Shippingport from N. O. having performed 
the following voyage, hitherto unexampled. She left Shippingport, 
proceeded to the mouth of the Cumberland—took on board a 
cargo for Nashville, proceeded thither—unloaded & took a cargo 


Christian Sabbath. Members of this society pledged themselves to refrain 
from traveling on the Sabbath “in Steam-boats, Stages, Canal-boats, or 
otherwise, except in cases of necessity or mercy.” The Address of the 
General Union for Promoting the Observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
to the People of the United States . .. (New York, 1828), p. 7. 

® The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which would vote 
on the proposal to merge the United Foreign Missionary Society with the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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for N. Orleans—proceeded thither—unloaded & took a cargo for 
Shippingport—and arrived, having travelled 3,400 miles, (of which 
1,700 against the current,) removed her cargo 5 times, & lain in 
port 6 days, all in 24% days—notwithstanding accidents, landing 
of passengers, wooding, & other interruptions. Her passage up 
from N. O. to Shippingport was completed in 9 days & 18 hours, 
the shortest yet known. The Tecumseh arrived to-day in 9 days 
& 22 hours. She reached White river, which is called half way, 
in 4 days & 4 hours; but afterwards was obliged to lie by during 
one night. Another boat went from N. O. to St. Louis, changed 
her cargo & returned in 15 days. When it is considered that these 
boats are, some of them more than 300 tons burden, the proof of 
power, skill, & industry is amazing. The greatest proof of power, 
of which I have yet been informed, is this: the Hercules, of N. O. 
tows four ships down the river at once, & moves off with them 
apparently with the greatest ease. 

As to the state of morals in Kentucky, Dr. B.[lackburn,** a 
Presbyterian minister in Louisville] assured me, that the con- 
dition of the slaves was improving, & the way preparing in that 
state for general emancipation.** The Sabbath is more regarded in 
Louisville than formerly. The present political ferment is un- 
happy. The pecuniary embarrassments are gradually removed. 

About noon we took our passage in the Velocipede for Wheel- 
ing or Pittsburgh. This boat was to have sailed yesterday morning ; 
but one of her engineers was drowned on Saturday night, & she 
was thus delayed. We did not start till 4 o-clock. The shores of this 


“In 1803 the Reverend Gideon Blackburn was appointed a missionary 
to the Cherokee Indians by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1804 he opened a school for these Indians, and from that year 
until 1810 he labored among them. See “An Account of the Origin and 
Progress of the Mission to the Cherokee Indians; in a Series of Letters 
from the Rev. Gideon Blackburn to the Rev. Dr. [Jedidiah] Morse,” 
Panoplist, 11 (1807-1808), passim. Blackburn prepared the way for the later 
work of the American Board among these Indians. See Ashbel Green, 
Presbyterian Missions, pp. 32-35, and the sketch of Blackburn in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, I1, 314-315. 

* A similar opinion was expressed some five years later by the Reverend 
Jonathan Going, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who, during a trip through the West in 1831, wrote from Frankfort, 
Kentucky, as follows: “. . . I rejoice to tell you that the public mind in 
Ky is undergoing a favorable change on the subject of slavery. I think 
it quite probable, that, at no distant period, the Kentuckians with their ac- 
customed impetuosity, will blot out this dark stain upon their character.” 
Going to the Postmaster of Worcester, Massachusetts, September 1, 1831. 
Original letter in my possession. 
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river are here very beautiful, & will be delightful indeed when the 
country shall have become old & highly cultivated. 

Tuesday, May 16. At sunrise we were opposite Vevay ;** and 
reached Cincinnati at 4, just 24 hours from Louisville, 150 miles. 
.. « Left Cincinnati a little before 9 in the evening. I sat up till 
past 11, reading Boston papers. Delightful weather. 

Wednesday, May 17. The river has become quite low. The 
Velocipede, which draws 5 feet water, rubbed hard on the bottom 
several times last night. Arrived at Maysville, 65 miles, at % past 
10 this morning, and staid there an hour. Called on the Rev. J. T. 
Edgar a few moments. On parting observed to him, that I might 
have occasion to introduce agents to him, should the proposed 
union take place.*° He said he should be very happy to receive 
them, & to afford them every aid in his power. 

This afternoon met the Aurora & the Wm. Tell, & yesterday 
the Bolivar,** going down the River. 

Thursday, May 18. To-day the General Assembly meets in 
Philadelphia, and I am 500 miles distant. With the favor of 
Providence I may arrive there in about a week. A week ago this 
morning we entered the mouth of the Ohio. We have lain two 
days in port—& advanced up the river 650 miles, which is just 
130 miles a day, on an average. . .. Got aground against Buffinton’s 
island at 7—& were detained two hours— 

Friday, May 19. Met the Gen. Marion about noon. About 2 
o-clock passed Blennerhassett’s island.*? The shores of the river 


® Vevay, seat of the county of Switzerland, Indiana, was settled in 1813 
by a company of Swiss led by John James Du Four. This company received 
from Congress a grant of land in 1802 as an inducement to them to engage 
in the culture of grapes for wine. John Bradbury, Travels, in Thwaites, ed., 
op. cit., V, 316, editor’s note 164. 

™ That is, the union of the United Foreign Missionary Society with the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The merger was 
approved. Missionary Herald, XXII (1826), p. 228. 

"This name, given in honor of Simon Bolivar, the “liberator” of the 
northern part of South America, attests, in part, the sympathy which the 
West had shown during many years for the Spanish Americans in their 
struggles for independence. 

® This is the island on which Herman B. Blennerhassett had built a 
luxurious home. Unhappily, Blennerhassett was ruined by becoming in- 
volved in the so-called conspiracy of Aaron Burr. For a contemporaneous 
description of Blennerhassett’s house on the island bearing his name, see 
Fortesque Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, 1807-09, in 
Thwaites, ed., op. cit., IV, 128-129. See also William H. Safford, ed., The 
Blennerhassett Papers (Cincinnati, 1891). There is some account of Blenner- 
hassett in Walter F. McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, first published 
in 1903 and reissued in New York in 1936. 
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indicate beautiful land. Large bottoms are seen on one side of the 
river or both. The forest vegetation of the shores, bottoms and 
hills is now in all its freshness & loveliness. Came to anchor op- 
posite to Marietta®* about 6—having rubbed hard against the bot- 
tom of the river many times. The captain here gave up his voyage, 


as the river is so low that there is no prospect of his reaching 
Wheeling. 

. Was in hourly expectation that the Phoebus would arrive, a 
small steamboat which might still ascend the river, & which we left 
at Louisville. . . . 

Saturday, May 20. No steamboat coming up the river, we took 
our baggage on shore... .™ 


“ Marietta, the first New England town established in the Ohio Valley, 
was founded at the mouth of the Muskingum River in 1788, on land pur- 
chased by the Ohio Company from the Congress of the Confederation. Early 
in April, 1788, the editor of the recently established Pittsburgh Gazette wrote: 
“Wednesday last passed this place, on his way to Muskingum, general 
[Rufus] Putnam, accompanied by a number of healthy young men, in order 
to begin settlement on the lands purchased of Congress by the Ohio com- 
pany... .” Pittsburgh Gazette, April 5, 1788. A letter from Marietta, dated 
December 31, 1789, tells of the arrival in that settlement of Arthur St. Clair, 
first governor of the Northwest Territory: “His Excellency governor St. 
Clair arrived at this place the 12th instant, he was received by the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, and a salute of 14 guns from Fort Harmar... . 
On the 23d the inhabitants made a ball, at which his excellency and family 
attended.” Jbid., January 16, 1790. This was not St. Clair’s first visit to 
the Northwest, however. On July 15, 1788, he had formally established the 
new territorial government at Fort Harmar. William Henry Smith, ed., The 
St. Clair Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), II, 53. The history of the company 
which fourided Marietta can be traced in Archer B. Hulbert, ed., The Records 
of the Original Proceedings of the Ohio Company, 2 v. (Marietta, 1917). 

“The journal breaks off abruptly, with Evarts still at Marietta. The 
closing pages of the document are missing. 








